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THE WILFUL WARD. 



CHAPTER I. 



:fM\NY y^vs have now passed, Jess, ednee 

by letter or by journal I have thoroughly 
opened my heart to you. After my marriage 
I gave up sending you the recital of my every-day 
life^ as I told you that I should do ; for the his- 
tory of one's married life, its disappointments and 
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its griefs^ unless one^s own justification renders 
its publication necessary^ should be kept sacred^ 
even from a sister's knowledge. Your last 
letter^ however, purposely unkind as it was, 
made me feel that it was just to exculpate 
myself at least in your eyes from some of the 
heavy charges which you as well'fc the world 
are pleased to bring against me. As for the 
world's opinion, I care little about it, knowing 
as I do, that, as much as it has been in my 
power, I have done the right, and have even 
striven also to save appearances from giving a 
faise colouring to my conduct. For I am 
aware it is not only our duty to do the right 
come what may ; but that it is also incumbent 
on us to '^ avoid all appearance of evil," in 
so doing if we can. But, Jess, believe me 
there are circumstances in which you have to 
choose between the actual necessity of doing 
evil, or that of passing through life untouched 
by it, yet suffering its appearance to cling 
to you. This has been my case ; I do not mean 
however to infer that I have not been as faulty 
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in many things as others of my fellow-creatures. 
I have been more so ; but in the leading points of 
my life, since my marriage, which you and the 
world censure, I have done right, and having 
done so, possess peace, which others perhaps 
in like case would not. It is a good thing to 
have a true conscience — a conscience that, 
lighted on its way by the Pure Spirit of God, 
unerringly tells, not what is expedient but what 
is just — and that I had; yet not till after a 
bitter trial, and many an hour of darkness, in 
which hope and light seemed for ever reft from 
me. But with the prayer which rose from my 
heart towards Heaven, to ask for its guidance 
in those hours of darkness, the light of con- 
science dawned ; and soon becoming clearer and 
clearer, because at length my heart acknowledged 
itsdictatesby the strength of its All-merciful Life 
Giver, it glowed unshaken upon its shrine, 
save when at times a few storms passed over it, 
and dimmed it for a while to burn the more 
brilliantly afterwards. And I passed on in life 

in comparative peace, because the help of God 
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was with me. Yet you did not think so, Jess ; 
you knew my vain, light character of old, and 
because its outward semblance remained some- 
what still the same, you gave me credit for no 
strength of mind, no sense of duty, and no 
stability of purpose ; Edward did the same — 
and Emily, and all those whom I most loved — 
Only my own dear Ellis from the very first 
believed I was better than I was obliged to 
seem; Mr. Kennett soon afterwards did, I 
know not why, save that he had more penetra- 
tion than others. But this is anticipating what 
I would wish to relate more at length to you, 
Jess — more of this anon. 

I am at present, as you well know, residing 
with Enis at St. Cloud. His quiet home has 
1)een mine these many, many months, and I am 
happier than I have been for many years ; for 
1 am living in comparative peace — ^and com- 
parative peace is happiness. 

And now, Jess, with an efibrt to surmount 
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the painful feelings which the reminiscence of 
the past awakens^ I will strive to trace them 
on this paper for my exculpation. Read them 
through calmly and kindly^ many of my errors 
and faults you will see depicted in them ; but 
not those you and the world censure me for. 

It is true, dear Jess, as you have often accu- 
sed me of late years, that since my marriagel 
have never written to you as I did before, that 
my letters have been few and far between, and 
cold, and constrained : I know they have been 
so, 1 had a farce to keep up, which I could not 
entirely veil from your quick penetration; I 
had facts to conceal of which I dreaded the 
world's discovery. But you thought it was the 
whirl of the world's pleasures that so estranged 
me firom yoU — Jess, Jess, not much pleasure 
have I had in this life, as you shall soon see. 

I told you I think in some former letters 
that at the time of my elopement Mr. and Miss 
Cunningham were visiting Sweden, whither 
they had gone to stay for some weeks with an 
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aged uncle, then supposed to be dying ; I told 
you too it was from our Cousin Vane's that I 
eloped ; that it was to her roof I first returned 
after my wedding tour of two months on the 
Continent^as the alterations ordered by Albert at 
our residence in town were at that time through 
some mishap still in execution. Mrs. Vane who 
loved to sanction any piece of romance not very 
nearly connected with her own fiimily, prayed 
us to favour her with our company tiU they 
were completed ; but I did not teU you that 
the letters which both I and Mrs. Vane sent 
after our guardian to the Continent^ on the 
occasion of the marriage> never reached him 
till after he had seen me. Through some 
change in his intended route homewards he 
did not receive them abroad ; yet. the moment 
Miss Cunningham and he arrived in London, 
urged on by some indirect intelligence that an 
elopement between me and Albert was likely 
soon to take place, he posted off to Kent, where 
1 was staying with Mrs. Vane, at that time un-r 
accompanied by Albert, who had gone to town 
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to see whether the alterations in onr intended 
residence were diligently looked to. 

On the very evening of the very hour he 
arrived a eircumstance happened that altered 
all the hopes and the tenor of my future life* 

Well do I recollect the glorious summer 
evening on which he came; indelibly im« 
printed on my memory is the pure brightness 
of its crimson sunset, and the glad look of the 
beautiful landscape that surrounded Mrs. Vane's 
residence^ as if to mock by its contrast of sim- 
lit beauty and hope the dark remembrance of 
the dread cloud which on that day crushed out 
all the light of my heart's Heaven. Softly 
bright in the far east the deep blue sky shone 
beneath the departing rays of the sun^ that on 
the opposite side was glorious in the intensity of 
its summer splendour^ glowed in right royal 
robes of crimson lights and tinted the mid- 
heaven with soft reflections of a delicate pink 
which at length disappeared in the pure cold 
hue of the eastern sky^ like the glowing blushes 
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of Hopey glance upward to Faitk^and aieat 
last absorbed by its pure^ oaka^ and unshaken 
light. The soft evening breeze was blowing 
over the closing flowers^ and the solig of the 
birds was stilled^ the pearly dew arising, the 
hudi of the <Knning night stealthily creep- 
ing through the deepening shadows of eve. 
And Emily and I were sitting by the open 
windows of the drawing-room, gazing out upon 
the marvellous beauty of the scene before us, 
not speaking | for she had been very, very sad 
that evening, and then, with her head leaning 
down upon my shoulder, was silently lookkig 
upwards to the beautiful sky, and perhaps 
trykig to gather hope, from its look of loving 
beauty, so gloriously overhanging the earth ; 
while I, I was thinking of Albert with all the 
fervour and truth a woman's heart can feel ; 
dwelling on ev«y word of love he had ever 
spoken to me, on every look of affection he 
had given me, and mapping out a future of 
trust and peace j for during the two first 
months of my marriage I had been very happy 
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Jes8 : Albert bad seemed all tbat I had ui my 
woman's credulity imagined bim to be ; and I 
loved bim well. Silence was then sweet to 
both EoQiily and me ; Mrs. Vane bad gone out 
to visit a near neighbour for an hour or two^ 
and during more than haJf that time X do 
believe we sat; there alone^ listening only to the 
voices of our own hearts* 

But at length that silent communion of the 
heart with questioning thoughts was broken by 
an approaching footstep sounding upon the 
lawn before us, and we both looked to wheace 
it came. 

" It is Mr. Cunningham/' exclaimed Emily 
in a low startled tone^ and she looked anxiously 
at me^ *^ he has heard of your marriage, Con^ 
but what can bring him here at this time of 
night ?*' 

Ere I could answer he had perceived us at 
the window and had walked up to our side. I 
know not why ; yet neither of us spoke till he 
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addressed us ; a strange fear she knew not of 
what, as Emily afterwards told me, rendered 
her incapable of doing so, and I was silent from 
the dread of the anger the disdosore of my 
marriage had caused, or soon would, cause him ; 
for, Jessie, even then 1 felt that I esteemed and 
liked Mr. Cunningham, and valued his good 
opinion, although I had never acknowledged as 
much to myself. 

He greeted Emily as kindly and calmly as 
usual, but towards me he turned with a deeply 
sad expression of countenance, and merely said, 
as he shooli hands with me, ^^ I came down 
here purposely to see you. Miss Lyttelton — ^will 
you grant me five minutes conversation ? '' 

And as I, with a foreboding fear that he 
wished to speak upon the subject; I most dread- 
ed, answered, *^ yes,'^ he sat down on a chair 
near me, and leaning his arm on the window 
sill, gazed out heavily and thoughtftdly for 
some moments on the little lawn before him, 
till perceiving that Emily, who feared for me, 
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and seemed reluctant to leave the room^ still re- 
mained with usy he turned towards her and 
said — 

^^ It is on private affidrs that I wish to speak 
to your cousin^ Emily — ^wiU you leave us alone 
for a &w minutes ? ^' 

And Emily giving me a look of commisera- 
tion^ left the apartment. A sickening fear^ a pre- 
sentiment of evil crept over me^ as she did so ; 
for I saw his large^ calm eyes fixed upon me 
with so deep a look of pity^ that I almost read 
in their expression the foreshadowing of some 
dread intelligence. 

*^What does he mean to say?*' I asked myself. 
Is it of my marriage he would speak ? His 
look is one of absolute pity, compassion — ^yet 
there is nothing to commiserate with me on 
that point. I am happy^ loved by, imited to 
Albert — ^he cannot now destroy my happiness* 
Then 1 thought of you, Jessie, of Edward-*- 
and I started up. 



I 
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What is the matter^ Mr. Cunningham — 
1 know you have some disagreeable news to 
tell me^ has anything happened to Jessie-^to 
Edward ?*' 

*^Your sisteir and brotheNih-law are quite 
v^, it is not of them I ii^ould spe^k/* he an- 
swered^ and as he spoke his ftce each moment 
grew whiter and whiter^ in its strange marble hue^ 
^^ but of one who is as dear to you as they are. 
Some time ago^ Miss Lyttelton^ you asked me to 
give you proofs of the accusations of worthless- 
ness I brought against Albert Elwin. I am 
come down here this evening to do so^ 
for by a letter I received a short while si nee 
from a lady who is on terms of mtimacy with 
fsf^ cousin, M»« Yane^ I know that your 
mutual engagement still stands, and some day^ 
p^fq>s^ ere I can be made aware ot it , may 
be concluded by a hasty^ rash^ and unfcnrtunate 
martriageb That must not be ; I must save you 
agaimft your wiU from that man^ Misb Lyttel-- 
ton^ — th<M^h the explanation of his Woithlesid*- 
ness may cause bitter pain to us both/' 
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I turned pale^ I know^ as pale as deaths as I 
heard Mr. Cunningham^s words ; I felt every 
drop of blood falling down from the brain and 
overwhelming my heart. I had not strength to 
reply passionately or indignantly to this reiter- 
ated assertion of Albert's worthlessness ; a cold^ 
icy chill swept over me, and only allowed me to 
utter mechanically — 

^^ Proofs — save me — ^and from what ?" 

''From an unhappy imion/' he replied ; ''from 
one to i^hose soul honour is unknown, vice fami- 
liar, to whom love is not felt. Do not dream. 
Miss Lyttelton, that Elwin loves you — a heart 
like his cannot love. He would only use you 
as a tool for his advancement in life, that is all. 
You are rich, and — " 



" He is so,'' I rejoined, remembering Mrs. 
Maberley's communication respecting his wealth, 
and my heart beat almost with joy to feel that 

one accusation of his loving me for my money 
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alone was false^ and that^ therefore^ the others 
might be so too. 

" Not so," he answered ; " he does not pos- 
sess more than a few hundreds which he can 
really call his own. But," he added in lower 
tone, and with a yet paler cheek, *^ but he has 
a spell of power over a man who is wealthy, and 
drains his coffers i;f hen he chuses to any extent.^* 

And he paused for a second or two ; but I 
could not speak, Jessie, at that moment, to ask 
him how ; with my eyes fixed on his, as if to 
read more swiftly the purport of each succeed- 
ing word, I sat breathless and speechless. In 
another moment he continued — 

" Give me your patient hearing for a short 
time longer, dear Miss Lyttelton, and I will 
explain this matter to you. Forgive me if I 
pain you by doing so — ^there is no other method 
of saving you from a life of misery." 

I bowed my head in silence ; I wished to hear 
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the whole of his accusation against Albert^ to 
feel whether it was false or true. I made a 
sign for him to proceed^ and he proceeded — 

" Elwin and I," he said, '^ are cousins. El- 
win is the son of a younger brother of my father. 
That brother- my uncle— married twice; his 
first wife, to whom he was united against my 
grand&ther's consent, was in rank very much 
beneath him ; his second was an Italian lady of 
high birth, called Giulia Gazzani. It has been 
said, and I believe it is perfectly true, that she 
had been a nun, that he induced her to change 
her faith and to marry him. By her, just be- 
fore his death, (which happened many years 
ago,) he had a daughter, called Juliet after the 
mother, whom, when he died, he left under the 
joint guardianship of his own son Albert, Lady 
Giulia, and my father. At this juncture, about 
the time when little Juliet was scarcely a twelve- 
month old, my grandfather died, and because 
my father had also displeased him by marrying 
a lady with whose family he was not on good 
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terms, he left the whole of his extensive pro- 
perty to the Lady Giulia's daughter, on the sole 
condition that she should drop the family name 
of Cunningham, and assume that of Elwin, as 
he himself had in fact done, when he succeeded 
to the property, through the demise of a distant 
relation of that name. She then became his 
sole heiress ; his eldest son, who was my father^ 
and his second son^s eldest child, Albert, not 

being left more than a few hundreds apiece. 
This, however, my father did not appear to feel ; 

for sometime before he had been left a large 
estate by a maiden aunt, and seemed to live on it 
contentedly enough, and Albert Elwin, though 
scantily provided for, and with great habits of 
extravagance, apparently did the same. Three 

years passed; during which the Lady Giulia 
relapsed into Bcmianism ; became a strict de- 
votee, and finally died firom ihe tortures of a 
mind ill at ease upon the subject of the vows 
fihe had taken and broken in her earlier vouth, 
and the little Juliet, then a child of four years 
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of age^ passed entirely under the care of my 
father and Albert.'^ 

Mr. Cunnmgham stopped; the deep^ low 
tone in which he had hitherto spoken faltered^ 
and shading his &ce with his hands, he remam- 
ed for some minutes utterly silent. And I too 
sat silent, Jess, in breathless expectation aiH to 
what was to follow. Presently he seemed to 
master the emotion that overcame him, and 
continued — 

^' Another year passed : I, then about nine- 
and'-tWenty years of age, went on the Continent, 
and while roaming from one place to another, 
heard seldom from home. At length I received 
several letters, that had been sent after me from 
place to plikce, one of which notified the sudden 
death of the child Juliet, and the succession of 
my father and Elwin, as by my grandfather's 
will provided, to the property. Juliet, it seems, 
had gone out one day with her nurse, and in 
crossing the wooden bridge of a millstream, near 
Ingledon House, had from its rottenness, it 
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was sappoaed^fiEJlen through5and been drowned. 
Tlie body of the nurse was soon after recovered^ 
that of the child — never.'' 

And again Mr. Cunningham stopped in his 
narrative ; his fiice changed ahnost to a livid 
hue ; it seemed absolute pain for him to pro- 
ceed — and yet he did — 

'* Soon after/' he once more continued^ ^'soon 
after I was summoned to return home^ to be at 
the death-bed of my father. I did so ; but ere 
I arrived, his speech had become scarcely articu- 
late^ yet he seemed to know me^ and to feel an 
earnest desire to speak ; once or twice he strove 
almost convulsively to do so. That night I 
watched by his bed-side ; and at length amidst 
the deep stillness of midnight^ with a strong 
effort he gathered up his remainder of life's 
strength^ beckoned me towards him, and dis- 
tinctly uttered these words : — ^ There has been 
foul play with the little Juliet, Cuthbert, look 
to it !' Then he fell back on the pillows and 
died. 
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And as if Mr. Cunningham felt obliged every 
now, and then to gird up his strength in silence^ 
ere he could proceed with his narrative, he once 
more was silent. Through the dim shadow of 
the twilight^ I ga2ed at him, eagerly waiting in 
speechless, sighless silence for his farther words, 
yet dreading their utterance, with a sickening 
fear ; for my mind dwelling upon the Imks of 
the narrative I listened to, already had sugges- 
ted to itself the possible connection of Mr. 
Cunningham's accusations against Albert with 
the fate of little Juliet. I waited not long for 
its confirmation ; in a few moments Mr. Cim* 
nmgham again spoke, still with the same deep^ 
low tone of voice — still with the same expres- 
sion of countenance, altogether death-like in its 
livid pallor, and statue-like in its unalterable 
marble look of deep, sad calmness. 

"The words haunted me,'' he said;* "they 
pointed to one whom if I had never loved — for 
to me he had ever seemed, what I now 
know him actually to be, though others guess it 
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not — I still regarded in the light of an acquaint- 
ance and relation. And urged on by the strange 
and even restless suggestions of my own mind, 
I leased Ingledon House of Elwin^ resided there 
tor some time^ and on the spot^ yet with as 
little display as possible, caused incessant en- 
quiries to be made as to the manner of the child 
Juliet^s death. But notwithstanding all my 
endeavours at secrecy, people began to feel curi- 
ous as to the reasons I made such particular 
enquiries respecting the matter. These en- 
quiries and the wonder excited by them were 
soon stopped ; one evening I was surprised by 
a visit firom Elwin, who the moment he saw we 
were alone, asked me why I had, by my foolish 
enquiries respecting little Juliet, called in ques- 
tion the given statement of her accidental death. 
I replied that I had not, but that as I was out 
of the country when it happened, and not hav- 
ing received a very explicit account of it, I felt 
naturally curious on my return to have a more 
circumstantial one. ^ So you shall,' he answer- 
ed, with a dark, bitter sneer, and he thrust into 
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my hand a paper on which I rec(^ised the 
handwritmg of my fiiiiier — ^my father — " 

Mr. Cunningham could not proceed — for 
some moments he leant down on the window 
siU near him^ and I could see that quick con- 
vulsive tremblings were passing over his whole 
frame^ that his countenance expressed a deeper 
anguish than my spirit tiU then could have 
divined, or my heart have dreamt to feel, and 
then he turoed3 stiU with a terrible grief-strick- 
en look upon his countenance, and he said — 

** Miss Dyttelton, I fear I cannot calmly tell 
you move — ^wfll it not suffice to say, that on the 
paper given me, were directions in my fetJier's 
own handwriting for the secret removal, or dis- 
appearance of Juliet Elwin. It was but part 
of a letter, larue, and the child wae not mention- 
ed by name, but some circunHrtsnces detailed 
therein pointed her out too surely. His writ- 
ing I OQ^sM not nustidce — it was no forgery. . • • 
Elwin smiled as be saw my unwilling belirf in 
its authenticity, and when I asked him to whom 
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the letter had been addressed^ he answered to 
himself^ but that he had foresworn the scheme^ 
and hushed the mention of it for the sake of the 
family. But^ he added^ he doubted not that 
after all it had been put in execution, and he 
sneeringly advised me to stop short in my en- 
quiries respecting the child's deaths lest fiicts 
should become known, which would prove that 
which he felt convinced was the case. Then 
with an assumption of virtuous indignation 
which I know he did not feel^ he said, that his 
suspicions respecting the truth of the accidental 
part of his sister's death having been awakened, 
he had been on the point of instituting an 
enquiry against my father; but that before 
things could be put in train for so doing, he had 
died. Death, he then said, having already pun- 
ished the guilty, and being himself connected 
by ties of blood with him, he let the matter 
drop. But he was a hypocrite and a villain. 
Miss Lyttelton — no man of feeling would have 
acted in the cold, calculating spirit that he did ; 
no man of honour would have in after years used 
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the secret he possessed to fleece for his neces- 
sities, even the being he most hated. He has 
done so : year after year I have been the source 
from whence he draws his wealth — I am in his 
power-a villain's powe'r-. hypocrite's power 
— ^he is both." 

And once more Mr. Cunningham was silent ; 
in the shadowy apartment in which we sat all 
again was silence and darkness ; yet I had no 
power to speak. His words had driven a bitter^ 
wedge-like grief into the depths of my soul ; 
slow in its gradual approaches^ unalterably 
tenacious of its hold. The blood was curdling 
roimd my heart, my brain oppressed and num- 
bed^ no distinct idea moved within it : I only 
felt a vast darkness had fallen upon it^ and 
through its dread and limitless shadows I saw a 
wide and endless field of grief open for my steps 
to tread in — ^while indistiactly, and as yet hardly 
listened to, strange mocking voices muttered 
around me whispers of shame, and dishonour, 
and death, — clinging to one whom I had loved 
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before ail other beings— clinging through him 
tome. 

Again Mr. Cunningham spoke : again I 
listened — 

" He knows,'^ he said, ^' he knows that from 
men of another mould of mind to himself, he 
might strip the last penny ere they would suffer 
their fathers' names to be associated with in- 
famy. On that knowledge he acts: I know 
not how he has dissipated the Elwin estate ; 
yet he has so dissipated it, except the part 
which is entailed — ^and for years he has been 
using my wealth as his own. He had too my 
share of the child Juliet's property, for after I 
became aware of the circumstances attending 
her death, I refused to hold the name of Elwin, 
and consequently the whole of it devolved upon 
him — ^yet all its available wealth is squandered 
away.** 

There was another pause — a deep silence un- 
broken by a sigh — ^till Mr. Cunningham again 
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broke it, by again speaking — ^more to himself 
hjofwever, than to me. 

'^My fiither, my father/^ he murmured almost 
inaudibly — '^it was a hellish snare — ^a vile plot — 
he could not do it — the soul must disbelieve the 
senses wh^i they speak as falsely as that paper 
made mine speak to me. Was not his life 
irreproachable — ^his heart pure — and for the 
sake of wealth, a thing that he had never sought 
for, would he stoop to such deep infamy ? God 
Almighty ! even now I cannot believe it — even 
now upon the strength of my belief in hia 
innocence I could almost dare Elwin to the 
proof— to the proof? — to the proof? — ^and hear 
my father's name bandied about in the broad 
jday as the supposed pei^petrator of a deed my 
soul shrinks from — ^the very doubt of his inno- 
cence spoken aloud would crush me.'* 

Then, as if recalled to a sense of my presence, 
as I sat still, and cold, and silent by his side, 
he turned to me, and said— 

VOL. II. c 
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^^ I do not ask you^ Miss Lyttelton^ to believe 
in my conviction that his hand was busy^ aye^ 
and was the master one^ in the fact of Juliefs 
disappearance ; that ever restless accusation of 
my mind he is free ifrom in the world^s eyes — 
and as I have no proof to oflFer you to the con- 
trary, I only ask you to view the conduct he 
now pursues with respect to the use he makes 
of the power he has over me in the right lights 
and to tell me whether such a man is worth 
one moment's thought^ one moment's grief. I 
will swear, by any sacred thing you will name, 
that what I have told you is true — speak. Miss 

Lyttelton, do you not now feel his character to 

be, what I ever averred it was, most base ? " 

'^ Most base,*' I repeated after him slowly 
and calmly ; for though I felt the full import of 
the words I spoke, it was not outwardly ex- 
pressed either in voice or look; still that strange 
dreariness of spirit was upon me — still thought 
was too intent upon its inward wound to act 
upon the senses. 
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And you feel his conduct towards you — ^to-> 
wards the dead/' again urged Mr. Cunningham, 
'' to have been — ^* 

*^That of a hypocrite," I interrupted, "that 
of a villain.*' 

** Then have I saved you if you thus feel ? *' 
rejoined Mr. Cunningham, gazing up into my 
fhce, with an expression almost akin to grati- 
tude upon his countenance. 

" Saved me ! *' I echoed still dreamily, and 
as I spoke I heard a strange low laugh pass 
firom my lips at his useless self-congratulation, 
and burying my face in my hands, I shut out 
the sight of all outward things, and thought re- 
assumed its half numbed power. "Saved me,** 
I twice echoed with that bitter laugh still upon 
my lips. "You might have saved me, Mr. 
Cimningham, ^but you have not. To spare 
yourself pain, you have given me the proofs of 
Mr. Elwin's character too late — ^too late. Tou 

might hate saved me ; but you have not.'* 

c2 
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God forgive me, Jess ; but in the agony of 
my own grief^ I scarcely thooght that my words 
were adding a deep taunt^ a sharp poignancy 
to the bitterness of his ; yet, now 1 recollect 
that I saw his cheek, and brow, and lip become 
more and more livid, that he walked up close to 
me, clasped my hand almost convulsively, and 
exclaimed — 

•* Miss Lyttelton, what do you mean — ^what 
can you mean ? ^' 

I turned round towards him in tha^ same 
bitter spirit, gazed at the pale, grief-strick^i^ 
earnest countenance before me, yet nevet 
stayed the utterance of my sharp and reproach* 
fill words. 

'^What do I mean?*'! repeated, — "that I have 
been married to him these three months.^' 

He staggered back from my side — ^staggered 
back to the framework of the piano near us, 
and leant on it for some moments with bowed 
head, and hidden face ; while I, scarcely know- 
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ing what I said^ yet uttering the thoughts that 
were passing through my mindt added in the 
same quiet, bitter tone — 

^^ I have been a weak girl — a self-willed one, 
but this fate is worse than I deserve. Since 
my parents* death I never heard a wi^e or kind 
reproof till I dwelt beneath your and your 
sister's roof. Why did not you give me the 
proof of what I asked sooner ? was I to believe 
his worthlessness only on hearsay ? the worth- 
lessness of ^one whom I loved beyond life. 
I thought you like the rest of those under 
whose care I have lived, speaking with preju- 
dice, perhaps, and malice. Oh this, this is 
punishment too bitter even for my unbridled 
wilfulness.— Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, it was cruel to suffer this to be my fate> 
even though you thought it butthe just meed 
of my thoughtlessness/' 

Mr. Cunningham looked up ; now I remem- 
ber that the tears were rolling over that pale 
face of bis ; but in the selfishness of my own 
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grief I did not heed them^ and when in an- 
swer to my words he exclaimed — ^^ God of 
Heaven, Miss Lyttelton, do not speak such 
words; you do not, cannot know — ^that I 
feel this as deeply as you do — '* I only 
smiled the same bitter smile as before, and 
sat down and thought again with that same 
heavy dreaminess of ideas, as when griePs 
first advances had seized upon me. I know 
there was a silence between us afber that ; but 
I cannot tell for how long ; I know there was a 
silence, and that it was Mr. Cunningham who 
first broke it. I felt him fcake my hand ; I saw 
him sit down beside me, and with a strange ex- 
pression of anxiety look up into my face. He 
addressed some words to me, and asked me 
I think, whether I understood him, and why I 
sat there so strangely still. 

'* Still 1 ^M at last echoed, '' I am thinking- 
it is time to think now, is it not ? ^^ 

And then becoming more myself; I rose to 
leave the room, and was already on the thres- 
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hold of the door^ when I heard Mr. Cunning- 
ham again address me^ and I stood still. 

^' Miss Lyttelton/^ he said, *^ do not utterly 
despair — ^loving you not, he may be induced by 
an offer of more wealth, than even your union 
has brought him, not to claim you as his wife, 
and you may live with my sister, and^the world 
shall not know of the secret tie, which binds 
you to a man so destitute of honour.'* 

Dimly the sense of his words seemed to pene- 
trate my brain; 'Tossibly, ^'I answered, still ap- 
parently unmoved, ^^ possibly it can be so ; but 
I may not so determine, Mr. Cunningham. I 
cannot clearly think or feel as yet — I shall be 
better able to do so to-morrow. You must 
not leave this place to-night — I must see you 
in the morning.^' And I was once more on the 
point of leaving the room, when I again turned 
round, and said — 
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You must keep — you will keep the bitter 
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circumstances of this interview secret—will 
you not ?'^ 

And, as he answered in affirmation of what 
I desired, I passed out from the apartment. 

And I went to my own room ; and, when 
Emily came to me, a few minutes afterwards, I 
said that I had informed Mr. Cunningham of 
my marriage, and that, as he would not set off 
for London till the morning, I would stay up 
stairs, so as not to suffer the disagreeable 
chance of meeting him again. 

From this, she imagined he had rebuked me 
severely, and I did not undeceive her, and, soon 
after, perceiving by my manner, that I wished 
to be alone, she left me. 

Then, Jess, I began to think — to think of 
the bitter fate before me, to experience a min- 
gled feeling of aversion, contempt, and indig- 
nation, rising up in my heart, against the being 
I had loved. A bitter loathing, a sense of 
injury, almost amounting to absolute hatred, 
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deemed to overwhelm me. There was no ten- 
derness^ no sorrow in ray grief— it was only 
the burnings searing sense^ that I had been de- 
eeived by one^ whom^ bad I known him as he 
waa> I would have spurned from me^ as I would 
have done Satan himself^ and died rather than 
have participated in his shame, by allying my- 
self with him. For^ Jess^ I felt it was no 
involuntary error^ hastily enacted^ and, perhaps 
bitterly repented afterwards, that severed me 
from Albert ; but a calm, mean, long-continued 
course of treachery, deliberately planned against 
Mr. Cunningham and myself. I felt I could 
have forgiven the deepest injury he could have 
done me — aye, even an act worse than the one 
I was apprised of, so that I had known it was 
not the habitual nature of his soul, but a £ill 
from its better constitution. But the tale I 
had heard, stamped him as meanly and vindic- 
tively guilty of perfidy so black, guilt so treach- 
erously heinous, that my whole soul seemed to 
shrink back from all contact with his, as from 

the contamination of a plague spot. I knew 

c5 
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that the words of Mr. Cunningham's &ther 
were not applicable to himself: but to another i 
that that other could be none but Albert^ and 
I felt his despicable revenge upon the father 
and the son^ sealed him as one of the meanest 
spirited slaves of evil. God of Heaven ! I ex* 
claimed^ if it could have been some daring act 
of guilty some hasty deed of wickedness, that 
the passions had alone urged him to, and not 
the slow, deliberate urgings of a vindictive, 
sordid spirit, 1 could have borne it better, I 
would have striven to be, what I have sworn 

to be to him ; but now • Can I be 

bound to such a man ? I would bear death to 
escape from his power — I would die, die, so that 
I might never hear his voice, or see his face again. 
And I prayed — a wild foolish prayer for death 
— ^for death, ere the two days, in which I was 
to see Albert again, should pass away. Then 
ere the words had faltered from my lips, 
I wept, to think that the Eternal would never 
listen to a prayer like that ; for, idle and foolish 
as I had been in past times, still I had felt 
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what the Eternal was : immoveable in His un- 
alterable wisdom; all angerless and pure; 
working all things together for our good, so 
that we work with Him. The thought came 
to me^ even then^ that He was so ; and my lips 
asked wildly, whether it could be in mercy, 
that He had suffered this heavy grief to fall on 
me, Jess. Jess, even in those bitter moments 
of tumultuous sorrow, my heart spoke the 
truth. In mercy ? it said, in mercy ? had you 
a right to mercy ? Up to this moment, have 
you not worked your own will, and not His ? 
Have you not given free vent to your own wil- 
fulness of character, cast aside the warnings, so 
often reiterated by Mr. Cunningham, to avoid 
him, who has wrought your heart's ruin ? — 
mercy ! tiiis is chastisement — this is correction 
— a thoughtless child needs both. You need 
it : you would work out your own will ; and He 
suffered this grief to bind you : thus far you have 
walked by yourself, unheeding Him ; but now 
turn back in lowliness of heart, in submission 
of spirit, and learn the right, and do it, through 
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His help, come what will. God, God^ Father 
in Heaven^ who alone knowest what I thinks 
bear, and feel, teach me the right path now^ 
teach me, save me, help me — I burn, 1 bum 
with almost hatred towards him I once loved — 
I would die so that I might never see him 
more — teach me the right path or give me 
death. Death ! whispered my spirit within me> 
would you die in this wild wilfuhiess of thought 
— with hatred in your heart, well-nigh a Qurse 
upon your lips? Would you die, and send 
your soul before the Great White Throne to say 
to Him who sits on it, ^^ I am come &om the 
earth. Lord God of my Salvation, to ask for 
life and rest : there through my own wilfulness 
I worked a weird of bitter sorrow for my own 
spirit, and bound it to one it loathed, and I left 
the soul that mine had sworn to be knit to 
thi*ough the last world's life> and walked 
through the earth alone ; and prayed for death 
and Thou didst give it to me, and I am here 
— ^before Thee — to ask for rest." Then my 
soul seemed enveloped by the real entity of 
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Heaven. I* saw the spotless Throne of the 
Pare One, the bright existences around it, and 
a King's voice came from that Throne, and said 
to me, "Where is he from whom thou didst 
pray that I should sever thee, and what are his 
works ? " And my spirit answered, " Walking 
to and fro on the earth. Lord, and treading 
down unto the ways of death." 

And there was a silence in the broad sunlit 
Heaven, till a voice, passing out from between 
the lips of one of the bright ministers before 
the throne, broke through its calm breathless- 
ness, in tones like unto those of a silver flute, 
and said : " It was for such as him that the King 
of Heaven died ; for such thou couldst not 
live." 

And I looked up, and from the brilliant 
effulgence of glory surrounding the Throne, the 
First voice came again — 

" And where are thy talents. Oh, soul that 
askest for salvation ? Hast thou scanned their 
wealth and put them to their full use ? *' 
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Then I bowed my head in shame^ and an* 
swered^ '^ I had no time to use them ; I prayed 
for deaths and thou didst give it me.'* 

And my soul said silently within me, — ^' It 
was in the bitter trial that the Lord suffered to 
fall upon thee, through thine own wilfulness, 
that thy talent would have gained two talents. 
He, the AU-Merciful knew that 5 thou didst not; 
and thou didst pray for death, and He gave it to 
thee. But thou hast no part in His salvation : 
weak was thy faith, and few are thy works 5 
thou didst flee from the furnace of affliction 
despairing of his goodness, and thy soul hath 
not the mark of Heaven on it, that thou 
knowest.^^ 

Then a great darkness fell upon me — a second 
death ; but through that darkness came the 
Eternal's voice once more. 

*^ Thou art convicted by thine own judgment, 
soul ! rash and self-destroyed — thou art not 
meet to rest in Heaven, whither wouldst thou 
go?" 

" Back to the earthy Saviour," I answered. 
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"tack to the earth to work out my claim to 
Heaven through thy merits — ^back to the earth 
to bear the cross as thou didst bear it — ^to bear 
what grief thou wilt !^' 

And I rose up from prayer, Jess ; I rose up 
self-convicted, and more humble. I had scan- 
ned my own spirit in times past, and felt that 
it could endure much, and work much : that it 
was one which could not be coerced by man ; 
that it had never bent in reverence save before 
God in Heaven, and the remembrance of the 
light of my father^s and mother's smiles on earth. 
Ever in the high things and low things of this 
world it had discerned the presence of error, 
with a sarcastic smile, and only the pure lessons 
of Christ's charity could teach it humbleness ; 
ever, even in its own moments of grief, it could 
scan its own inconsistencies, and bitterly, cynic- 
ally smile at them — not in death do I think it 
could have lost its habit of perceiving and com- 
menting on the faults, ridiculous or otherwise, 
of its neighbours or itself. It would have been 
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an evil spirit had it not been early placed 
beneath the controlling spirit of Christ^s pure 
Word ; for it had strength of will^ and that 
self-dependence which made it esteem the 
world's opinion as a thing of small weight. But 
the Gospel doctrines, though not fully under- 
stood till grief had indelibly worn them into 
its nature, had still even in youth a directing 
power over it which taught it not to bring dis- 
repute even upon the nominal Christianity it 
then possessed, by giving offence to the world 
unnecessarily, and thus incurring '^ that appear-* 
ance of evil," which one of the Apostles has 
told us to avoid. Such was the spirit that I 
knew was mine, and knowing this, I asked my* 
self the best course it could pursue with respect 
to Albert ; for I felt it could bear all things 
through God's help. I asked for the right way, 
and my own heart answered me, that it was to 
live with Albert, and to try to bring him back 
to better thoughts and better feelings. Do you 
smile at the idea, Jess ? ah I even at that 
moment I smiled at it despairingly, too ; but it 
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is not because we do not hope to compass a 
thing that we should not strive so to do. I did 
not dream of consummating my thought 's aim, 
Jess ; the path I resolved to tread in has not 
turned out differently to what I expected ; and 
at my own death, come when it will, I still feel 
certain Albert will be the same as I know him 
to be now ; but then, Jess, I reason thus, that 
even if he were, I, having done my duty, shaU 
lie down quietly and peacefully to die — and 
that if I do it not, I sliall not so rest in peace. 
I reason calmly and logically — aye, and did so 
then, Jess ; I had no feeling towards Albert but 
a bitter loathing ; only I knew I was bound to 
strive to do all that I had sworn to do for him. 
I hold^the marriage vow once spoken indissolu- 
ble under any cu'cumstances. 

Jess, Jess, it was a bitter night, that night 
of counsel with God and my own soul ; treading 
up and down the apartment wearily and heavily, 
I never rested for hours and hours. > A sever- 
ing from earth and earthly hopes came upon 
my soul ; jealously I scanned what it was mj' 
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duty to do, to the uttermost mite, and then 
asked of God the strength to work it out. I 
thought not of Albert or you, or Edward, with 
thoughts of love — all hope, all joy seemed rent 
from me for ever. I only prayed to God that 
I might know what He wished me to do, that I 
might the sooner work it out, enhance the 
talents I possessed, and under the blessing of 
His love lie down in peace to die. But I 
prayed no more for a very early death, Jess — I 
prayed no more that I might die then — I 
knew I had to become beneath the influence of 
the Gospel as quiet and as meek as a young 
child, and my God I I felt it would be many, 
many years, before even the Holy Spirit would 
tame miae down to such purity and lowliness 
of mind. 

How often, weary of this world's scenes, do 

we wish for death, when we are least meet for 

it — ^how often do we ask for its rest, ere our 

spirits have worked out half their appointed 
tasks ! Well for us it is that God hears not 
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such prayers — time passes by, the sorrow which 
crushed our hearts may be upon us still, but it 
has worn itself into our nature, lived with it, and 
accustomed to it, our impatient spirits become 
curbed and meek, — casting our eyes back upon 
the griefs, we once thought we could not suffer, 
we trace a line of light glancing over their con- 
necting links, feel it to be the cfaie tiirough which 
we are guided to Heaven, and praise the Lord of 
Long-suffering that He heard us not ! 

And the day-light dawned through the half- 
darkened room, and I sat down by the open 
window, and' watched the stars fading from the 
sky. I heard the light branches and slender 
stems of the dew steeped trees and shrubs 
rustling and awaking before the advent of the 
morning breeze — I saw the crimson beams of 
the sun tinge the eastern heaven, and gradu- 
ally spread his garment of light and heat 
over the awaking earth — I watched him wipe 
away the pearly tears of night, as they lay like 
gems of light upon her bosom, till her features 
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became glad with the smile of joy^ and shone 
beneath their glorious light-giver withthe radiant 
dothing of glad beauty. And my spirit said — 
'* It will be thus — ^it will be thus with earth's 
children of clay, when the darkness of this life 
has past; the morning of the Resurrection shall 
shine, and wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
All glory to the Eternal! supported by the 
strength of His arm of power^ shall we not 
patiently endure to the end ?" 

And a quietness fell upon my soul ^ and I 
lay down, and thought more calmly, and pray- 
ing still, for it seemed to me at tnis moment, 
that I had no other friend but God ; and there- 
fbre> I asked His counsel ; I planned my future 
course through life — planned even to the lead- 
ing decisions I wished to communicate to Mr. 
Cunningham, as soon as was possible. 

Presently after, the servant, as usualj 
called me, and I re-arranged my dress, and 
went down to the garden, for, as I did not wish 
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my cousin to know the deep blow my heart 
had received, T thought that the fresh morning 
air would take off any expression of fiitigue my 
countenance might betray, after that night*s 
watching. So there I sat, for full an hour be- 
fore breakfast, and gradually the feverish feeling 
which had possessed me, since the evening be- 
fore,and appeared to dry up my heart and brain, 
left me, and,when Emily came to call me to the 
mommg meal, I felt quiet and calm. She twined 
her arms round me for a moment, ere I rose 
from my seat to follow her, and looked up into 
my face, and smiled, and said — 

^^ Con ! was Mr. Cunningham very angry 
with you ? — ^you would not tell me whether he 
was or not, when I oame into your room last 
jaight — ^was he very angry ?'^ 

" No,'* I said, and carelessly I pushed back a 
large curl from her forehead the wind had 
blown there, ^^ No — not very/* 

But, I suppose, there was sometMng in my 
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tone of voice^ that betrayed more emotion than 
I had wished to reveal ; for she turned rounds 
and looked fixedly at me for a few moments 
and then said — 

** He must have been very much so. Con — 
you never look ill about a trifle, but you do 
look very ill to-day.*' 

Just then, I felt an irresistible desire to give 
way to tears : but, not wishing to do so, I did 
not answer her, and we walked on in silence, 
till we came to the breakfast-room door, when 
I, knowing that Emily was one of those per- 
sons', who never feel a mean curiosity to fathom 
other people's feelings unnecessarily, turned 
round to her, and said — 

*^ Emmy, I am a strange girl sometimes, you 
know — you wish to hear what Mr. Cunning- 
ham said to me, but I do not wish to tell you ; 
so do not ask me anything more upon the 
subject, there is a good child — and if you would 
do me a service, try to keep Mrs. Vane from 
mentioning it to me, also.'' 
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Emily looked at me again^ threw her arms 
round me^ kissed me in perfect silence^ and^ 
then entered the breakfast-room. That break- 
fast table proved by no means a pleasant one. 
Mr. Cunningham was quiet and composed^ but 
pale and evidently on bad terms with our Cousin 
Vane, for her not having given him timely in- 
formation of my marriage. I could not be very 
lively or talkative, as you may imagine ; Emily 
never is so : and thus the morning meal did not 
pass off without a great deal of embarrassment 
being felt by all parties. 

An hour or two afterwards I sent down to 
ask whether I could speak with Mr. Cunning- 
ham for a few minutes. Instantly he returned 
for answer, that he was in the dining-room 
.waiting my presence. I was myself again by 
that time — perfectly able to speak, plan, and 
judge what was the best course I could pursue 
with respect to my future mode of life. I felt, 
moreover, what I had to say to Mr. Cunning- 
ham, must be said in a business-like manner. 
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and that all unnecessary and useless emotion 
must be hidden^ if I had the strength to do 
so ; what had happened^ had happened partly 
through my own faulty and other persons were 
xK>t to be teazed with a vain exhibition of my 
sorrow for it. So I sat down quietly on the 
chair Mr. Cunningham placed for me^ leant my 
head on my hand, and thought what I should 
first say to him. He was not so composed ; 
whether from anger or sorrow I cannot tell, 
but often during that strange conference did I 
see him turn pale, and look anxiously at me. 
Presently 1 addressed him — 

*' The child, Mr. Cunningham," said I, "little 
Juliet Elwin, do you think she is living or 
dead ?'' 

^* Living,^' answered he : " no man would un- 
necessarily imbrue his hands in a human crea- 
ture^s blood — her body was never found: I 
fency that being young she has been borne 
away to some distant place, and brought up in 
entire ignorance of her origin." 
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" My fortune, M^. Cunning^m — I imppoae 
that is entirely in bis hands, is it not ? " 

'* Altogether so,'^ he replied. 

'^ And being large, he will not for some time 
trouble you to be his banker/' I added. 

^ Perhaps not," rejoined Mr. Cunningham, 
fixing his eyes on me — ^^ anyhow it will be 
better to allow him to keep that without any 
annoyance ; else he will not so easily suffer the 
marriage to remain seeret, or permit you to live 
imder my sister's roof." 



'^ Which under any circumstances, after the 
trouble I have caused you, I would not consent 
to do, Mr. Cunningham. Besides, you do not 
apprehend the real life I intend ^to pursue — I 
shall live with him.'' 

Almost involuntarily and imperceptibly the lip 
of Mr. Cunningham curled with scorn as he 
heard my latter words, 

^ You love him still, tiien," he said. 

VOL. II. D 
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^No/^ I replied quietly; ^I do not lore 
him — were it not for the restraining inflnence 
of Christ's Gospel^ I should entirely hate him ; 
but nerertheless, he and I must not separate, 
or the thread of my life will lie broken and 
aimless." 

** Mr. Cunningham looked at me, and then 
speaking in a low, eager tone, rejoined, 

'* You know not what you would do — ^to live 
with such a man will be — ^' 

" Torture," I interrupted ; " yet it must be 
borne.** 

** It need not, it need not,** he answered; 
'* for the sake of wealth he would sell his soul — 
for rank he would worship Satan. Give up 
the greater part of your fortune to him without 
a murmur, and he will leave you in peace — ^live 
with my sister upon the smallest mite he 
ofiers — ^he will suflfer you to do so.^ 



w 



I looked up ; the earnestness of Mr. Cunning- 
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ham was real^ the temptation of the peaceiful 
home he offered me great^ yet I resisted it. 

'^ Do not speak to me of such a proposition/' 
I said ; ''it is useless to do so. That which is 
done cannot be undone. I am his^ and so long 
as he does not throw me off^ I must remain 
with him. You are kind^ you are good ; you 
think you speak judiciously^ wisely '; it may be 
so: but one must act upon the dictates of 
one's own conscience^ and not on those of 
another's. Mine do not assent to the justice of 
the life you point out ; be certain^ however, that 
my own spirit has urged its temptation upon 

me with a force I could scarcely resist, till con- 
science awoke and told me to do so ; and, I did.^' 

"Yet/* began Mr. Cunningham again^ 

" what do you hope for, or expect in so doing ? 

Dear Miss Lyttelton, do not wreck your chance 

of a quiet life for the vain hope of reforming a 

man whom a long acquaintance with guilt has 

hardened down into a reckless course of evil.** 

d2 
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**I Trreckit with my eye« wide open — ^1 know 
well what I am doing^^ I replied with a bitter 
Bmile* ^ I know well that the chance I have 
of leading him to better things is as fine as the 
hair's breadth Bridge of Al-Sarat — and yet 
for that chance^ slight as it is^I must work^ or my 
Hfe would be aimless. Mr. Cunningham^ if I am 
thus calm in my deliberate comparison of that 
chance^ you may feel sure I have net hurriedly 
taken the resolution I have taken : spenk to me 
no more on the subject— it is useless; he 
comes on Thursday to take me up to town, — 
I go with him. And now to other things. 
How many years, at the rate he has been for 
some time living at, how many years do you 
thiiik my fortune will last, now it is aU in his 
hands?*' 

" Not many,** replied Mr. Cunningham 5 *'he 
has dissipated a much larger one than yours in 
a very short space of time; it may last, bow- 
erer, even under his management, for five or 
six years.** 
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*' And then V' 

'^ And then you will have nothing left/* 

'^ Then the Elwin estate it mortgaged ?** 

'^ As deeply as it can be ; but it is entailed^ 

and he cannot sell it/' 

■ 

And we were both silent for some time, till I 
rejoined — 

• * 

^^ Only five or six years, you said, he would 
take to dissipate my fortune, if he does i^ot alter 
his present course of living ? You seem to kAow 
him well — give me your experience of his cha- 
racter, to guide me through the dark path I have 

'■ . ^ * 
chosen to tread. I would have some light to 

avoid its greatest dangers. In what does he 
mostly spend his money ? — ^nay, do not hesitate 
to tell me — you cannot wound my heart more 
deeply than it haa been fdreadywounded — ^tell 
mer 

■ . .* ' . 
'^ In ostentatioui extravagance — ^in limitless 

gambling — ^in every sort of vice^** he answered^ 
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and then added after a moment's silence — ** You 
will not — ^you cannot still adhere to your reso- 
lution of not permitting a separation to take 
place between you now : you do not know or 
even guess the life you may possibly lead.'' 

'' Oh, yes !" I repUed, ^^ do ; it is that sort 
of life which breaks a woman's heart by degrees 
— which not the wealth of all the Indies — not 
the power, or the rank a thousand kingdoms 
would induce me to bear were I free to retract 
the vows I have uttered. But I am not — once 
fipoken by the lips, they must be wrought out 
by the heart. Let the subject drop, Mr. Cun- 
ningham—do not wake griefs sleeping storm of 
bitter pangs now — when I know not whether I 
can patiently bear it.'* 

He stood by my side in silence, tiU I looked 
up again and spoke* 

'* I have little more to say to you*— I know 
all that it is necessary for me to know. I thank 
you for all your kindness — you have been very 
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kind to me — borne with me patiently. It was 
not your fault that you did not give me this in- 
telligence sooner — you warned me sufficiently 
in past times — I should have taken more heed 
of your words^ and not reproached you as I did 
yesterday.'* 

And then I thought of dear old Miss Cun- 
ningham^ and I added — 

** Your sister^ of course, will not know the real 
state of the case, since she is not apprised of the 
circumstances that constitute your bitterest 
grief and mine. Dear Miss Cunningham I tell 
her that had I lived longer with her, she would 
have brought me to better things> than those to 
which the friends and guardians brought me, 
under whose care I was placed till I became an 
inmate of her home. Now^ through a midnight 
darkness of all hope^ I have to lead my heart to 
them — ^the eflTort will be bitter — God grant that 
it may not fail.'* 

And I hastily gave him my hand^ in token of 
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farewell^ for I felt that repressed grief was 
gradually gaining the mastery over me^ and I 
thought it best to finish our interview^ ere I 
wept, 

" Good-bye, Mr. Cunningham," I said, "we 
shall not often see each other again in this 
^orld. And perhaps when we do, we shall each 
wear a mask, which must conceal our real fea- 
tures. I have caused you much pain, much 
anxiety; but forgive me — ^and whatever they 
may say of me in the future, do you, at least, 
think indulgently of me, for you alone know 
that 1 have something to strive against and 
b«ar.'' 

And I would have left the room, but Mr* 
Cunningham retained my hand in his, and said 
in a low, agitated tone of voice — 

** Whatever happens, think me still yourfriend 
— I am bound to be so by my promise to your 
father — true, true, we shall not meet often again 
— *we had better not ; but when I can be of any 
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use to you, give me your word that you will not 
fail to ask my assistance/^ 

Jess, I felt he was the last person in this 
world of whom in the future I should ask help 
or counsel ; but 1 did not then say so, for I saw 
his offer of friendship was real> and I did not 
wish to wound him by refusing it» I only bowed 
my head as if in silent assent to what he said ; 
in reality, however, to hide the tears which be- 
gan to course down my cheeks > and turning 
away from him, left the room. 

An hour afterwards he was on the road to 
London. 

o3 
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CHAPTER II. 



^WO or three days after Mr. CuQiiingham'i 
departure^ Albert arrived at my Cousin Vane's, 
in order to take me to town with him — whither 
I went the very same week in which I received 
the intelligence that had darkened my life's past 
and future scenes. There, not loving, not 
esteeming, well-nigh hating, the being to whom 
I had bound myself for life, I endeavoured to 
decipher the salient points of his disposition, so 
that by accommodating mine t6 them, I might 
in a slight degree gain some power over him. 
I made myself of use to him, by furthering his 
pleasure, where it tended towards indifi'erent or 
innocent ends. He wad ostentatious and loved 
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display ; but he had no taste to regtdate it, and 
his wealth and extravagance would have only 
brought him into ridicule, had I not altered the 
character of his establishment and entertain-* 
ments, by rendering them more select and 
recherchi. I made him imderstand that to gain 
the notoriety he loved, he should give them a 
more peculiar, though more simple appearance, 
and not blazon abroad his riches with the bad 
taste of a parvenu. I asked him to allow me to 
have their direction for a time, and gaining hia 
consent, put a series of them on foot, that were 
soon better appreciated and more talked of than 
his grander ones. And when he found this was 
the case, he gave me the entire direction of the 
household arrangements, and I altered them 
according to my own taste, and when that taste 
gained the approbation of the many, I made 
him feel, but him alone — not the world — ^that 
which from a man whom I could have 
loved or esteemed I would have kept 
concealed, namely, that it was to me he 
owed the quiet yet influential reputation he 
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potMssed ; and he knew me to be of use to him 
—Jess^ 1 wished for him eo to feeL MoreoTer 
he felt me to be no restraint upon his long 
formed tastes and pursuits ; for I never seemed 
curious to know what he did with his time or 
money, I never asked him a question respecting 
his expenditure of either ; I wished to know him 
thoroughly, ere I began to make the sl^htest at- 
tack upon them, sinee I £dt it to be of no use 
pkcing my foot on untenable ground and sink- 
ing down with it. One means, however, I tried 
even then — to keep him more at home than he 
would otherwise have felt inclined to be. 
Having been highly educated, and, being 
stili tolemUe earnest, even then, after intel* 
lectual pursuits, when they did not interfere 
with his other pleasures, he loved the company 
of witty and intellectual people, and, 1 contin- 
ued, notwithstanding my own deficiency in 
those respects, to make our house the habitual 
rendezvous of many such. Yet, with the tact 
of a woman, I did not suffer the access to our 
home to be easily won, though, when won^ sure 
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and familiar ; I knew^ a little difficulty borne 
in gaining an entrance into a pleasant circle of 
lociety, makes it more prized and more sought 
after^ and with a seeming capricious^ but in re- 
ality^ with a solid dear-sightedness^ few persons 
gave me credit for, I guarded the circle of my 
own intimates^ jealously and well; I even 
mani^ed with infinite tact^ to keep out some of 
my husband^s associates^ whom I did not en- 
tirely approve of — and arranged matters so well^ 
that he was not even offended at my doing so* 
For instance, I never refused to receive them ; 
but I did so in a manner that gradually obliged 
them to withdraw from my more intimate dr- 
de, yet without giving them direct o£knce. I 
was coldly polite^ unapproachably distant, and 
quietly sarcastic in my manner towards thenu 
I did not pretend to see that they were only 
Alberts friends, and had been introduced under 
his fiat alone into my society; but I ridiculed 
them to him as my friends, with that saxcastic 
sauciness, which used to get me into such ter- 
rible scrapes at school — ^pointed out in what 
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mmontt their society was likdy to do us hann^ 
and wim hira to diefar exdaskm firom our 
house. For, in many things he gave way to 
me ; he believed I had mote woildly wisdom 
than himad^ in tiie managonent of society ; he 
began to feel a sort of careless regard for me, 
exdted, I bdieve, by my eternal livelinesa^ 
that I never sa£kred to flag, if I could help it ; 
he was pleased I did not plague him with com- 
plaints on the relaxation of his attentions after 
marriage, as some women do ; tiiat, although 
capable of saying witty and unpleasant thing8> 
1 forbore, under any circumstances, to say such 
to him ; also, I imagine he liked to see that I 
endeavoured to be as cheerful and as amusing, 
when I sometimes passed the evening alone 
with him, as when 1 was intent upon gaining 
the sufi&ages of society ; and he respected me, 
as a woman that could pass through the world, 
with considerable self-dependence and fearless- 
ness, and yet, bow, as he supposed, to his su- 
periority of intellect. So, Jess, when I propos- 
ed any scheme that did not seriously clash with 
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Ilia comforts^ he generally acceded to it ; gj^d* 
UtUj he appeared to liLe my company, more 
and more ; and, when at home, would always 
have me with him ; for I was never doll : when 
I was ill, I did not complain — at least, not to 
him — one never complains to a person one dis- 
likes ; when I felt low-spirited, I laughed ; when 
I looked pale, I painted. To him, I almost seem- 
ed a perfect epitome of happiness, of all the attri* 
butes of health, vrealth, and mirth. And he ap- 
peared to like me, although sometimes my prin- 
ciples of conduct clashed with his, for I was strict 
^n the observances of religious duties ; he ob- 
served none — I clung to them as the only safe- 
guard that could keep me in the right path, 
amidst the worldly wisdom I practised ; though 
practised for a right end, he cast away all 
thoughts of them, as though they would dis- 
turb his peace of mind, and lead him into a 
stupid, miserable sort of life. When we were 
first married, indeed, he had tried to make me, 
for his own convenience, think as lightly of re- 
ligion as himself; he thought, no doubt, he had 
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to deal with a mere school-girl, who could be 
laughed out of anything; but he soon discover* 
ed he had to deal with a quiet, determined 
woman— for, Jessie, the night of bitter sorrow 
I endured, after the discovery of Albert's worth-* 
lessness had made me older in thought than I 
should otherwise have been, and I knew what 
religion «ira8, and felt it to be the only anchor 
of hope to which I could ding through life. In 
fact, that part of my life which I now described 
was one of incessant prayer — not of outward 
form, indeed, not of mere words, but of action 
and thought. In the most crowded assemblies, 
when my lips were obliged to speak the common 
phrases of the day, ever and ever without inter-^ 
mission the praya: was echoing through my 
heart, that every word, and thought, and deed 
of mine, might tend to the advancement of the 
object I had in ^iew. And in the most lonely 
hours it was the same ; still was that prayer pass* 
ing and repassing through my mind, it was the 
only thing which could keep me from betraying 
the intense dislike towards Albert^ that as yet 
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I could n«t conquer; it was the only thing 
which supported me in the never-flagging cheer- 
fulness I forced myself to assume when passing 
a long winter's or summer's evening alone with 
him. Even in the broad sunshine and in the 
stiHness of night that prayer was ascending to 
Heaven — I used to keep sleep from my eyelids 
for hours^ merely to repeat it over and over 
again that it might be the sooner heard — I used 
to fall asleep, and wake again to re-echo the 
same. I prayed so earnestly, Jess, because I 
believed the object for which I prayed well-nigh 
impossible to compass. The more I became 
intimately acquainted with Albert's disposition, 
less hope had I of ever gaining sufficient power 
over him to induce him to return to the path of 
integrity. I never was one of those sanguine 
women, who believe their attractions and power 
are sufficient to reform a bad man, and who 
sometimes marry them for the sake of doing so. 
But as I had cast my lot imwittingly, I knew 
the duty fell upon me to strive to do so, and 
thus I tried, and prayed, and lived a life of bitter 



i 
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inward strife^ as you may imagine. And ofteni . 
and often in those times^ Jess^ the soft, sweet , 
lines of Hartley Coleridge, which you and I 
loved so well^came across my memory, and when 
I felt weary and heart-sick at the hoplessness of 
my cause, the words — 

*' Whate'er it good to wi«h, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou ^an'st not hope to be. 



Pray if thou can'st with hope, but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, and sick with long delay, 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light." 

seemed to whisper encouragement to my spirit, 
and mingle with, and cling to, those texts of 
Scripture, with which I strengthened it for the 
strife of the heart within. 

And 1 lived on, and the world thought me a 
worldly-wise woman, who conformed to the ex- 
ternals of religion merely to give an appear- 
ance of stability to a character, that would have 
been otherwise too self-dependent and fearless. 
But it was not so ; religion had become a part 
of my soul since the night in which Mr. Cun- 
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ningham had disclosed the stain on my hus- 
band's character ; and though it may be I had 
but a child's strength of faith^ a child's weak- 
nefti in my task of self-correction, still my en- 
deaTOurs after these were real, and the outward 
ftitaies of religion that I showed the actual 
picture of those within. True, true, Jess, I was 
faulty in many things, as we all are, in word, 
and thought, and deed — perhaps more in- 
consistent at times in my outward conduct, than 
those of the same degree of faith as myself, be- 
cause I had no one to help me, to advise me in 
the paths of thought in which I trod ; but re- 
ligion with me was not a mere counterfeit, Jess> 
believe that at least. 

No one to help roe — to guide me did I say ? 
lliose words recall a sin and a shame, that I had 
to strive with ; in life to annihilate. I loved— 
other than my husbands-one — better than life, 
soul or self. For when I was treading the 
world's paths, as it were gaily, thoughtlessly — 
afame, — ^my hopes, joys, and sorrows anchored 
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on my own strength^ there was one wha 
came to my side^ and like a voice echoing firom 
the altar of Truths when my own heart in soBie 
moments of despair seemed to falter back from 
before the righfc, ever whispered its pure lessona 
to me again^ and again. Indirectly — not veK- 
bosely^ only in quick concentrated expressions^ 
which glanced like lightning into the hearer'* 
mind^ and liyed there as part and parcel of the 
speaker's. Often did he save me from deeds of 
ridicule and iU-advised passion, by a mere word, 
a mere look — strange ! that living as I lived then,, 
as carelessly^ to all appearance^ as the veriest 
trifler of fashion^ a mind akin to mine own in 
sympathy, in intellect superior, should all word- 
lessly have fathomed the character of the trials 
mine passed through, and should ever have 
seemed to send forth a warning voice of p^> 
when their ordeal pressed down the most 
strongly, the most unbearably upon it. Yet it 
was so ; and often at times when my spirit in 
despair sickened at the burden it had imposed 
upon itself, and strove to throw off the ideal 
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(bonds which bound it to the the right, and to be- 
iMune a very worm of the dust, a pleasure trifler, 
ipas a cahn eye fixed upon me, reading within 
•niine the. internal struggle of the soul^ was a 
land voice thrilling in mine ear but three or four 
^ifords, perhaps, of indirect, yet, oh ! how preci- 
4Xfm comfort, till that eye, that voice, seemed 
;tp me as if belonging to some beneficent spirit, 
who, with a love which only revealed itself in 
its spiritual succour, protected me through the 
daggers of human life. 

Can a woman unloved by, and well-nigh 
Imtmg, the being to wliom fate has bound her, 
%6l a mind superior to her own, and with refer- 
ence to hers in thought, without a taint of evil 
protecting and leading her on towards the higher 
aims of life — and yet not love ? I bowed — I 
worshipped — ^gratitude was basilisked into love 
—love unknown, unguessed of even by my own 
soul, till a sudden pang of jealousy laid its poi- 
soned wound bare, and probed it to its core. 

And then, Jess, then, when my spirit, stand- 
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ing as it were upon the threshold of guilt^glanoed 
in amazement at its own weakness^ did it hesi- 
tate to brand itself> as the sinning in thouglit> 
the weak in nature ? No ! it rose up^ and shrank 
not firom its wounding sin; it rose up in strengfli 
to shun^ to annihilate it. Love had come to 
my heart unknowingly to me — ^unasked for by 
him. But my spirit cast shame upon its own 
weakness — ^and at length the only friend it felt it 
had near it^ who^ untold^ could guess its strug^ 
gles was forsaken — parted from — cast aside. 
And the frontiers of thought were guarded by 
an ice-bound river against the advance of even 
those half-formed ideas^ that^ pointing towards 
him, ever strove with burning steps to penetrate 
upon its shallow coldness, and leap from thence 
into the fortress- keep of the heart. Once more 
in word, in thought, in look, I lived alone. 

The world called Albert and I a happy cou- 
ple — so, in fact, we seemed — ^he was generally 
polite to me in society, I always endeavoured 
to be so to him. He was reckoned an agreea- 
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fole^ intellectual^ and generous man; for you 
^can easily acquire the reputation of the two 
former qualities^ and as to the latter — extrava- 
gance — ^and Albert had enough of that — some- 
times passes muster in the worlds under the 
name of generosity. In the meanwhile, I had 
acquired amongst, my nearest fidends> the 
character of not being over generous ; the fact 
was, Jess, that, amidst all the boundless ex- 
travagances, 1 was obliged to witness and pur- 
toe in accordance with Albert^s wishes, one by 
one, I can almost say, I counted the shillings as 
fhey passed through my hands, for I felt, 
tiiat when my money was spent, he would again 
have recourse to Mr. Cunningham. I knew 
the extent of my fortune, and tried to measure 
the length of its endurance, at the rate we 
were at that time living at. This I could 
easily compass, as far as the household and my 
own expenditure were concerned ; but then, I 
knew not how far Albert's additional expenses 
were wrecking it, and« notwithstanding all my 
endeavours to have better information, I still 
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toiled onwards in the dark. Once or twice^ 
indeed^ I had striven to draw some particulars 
on that subject from Albert himself; but^ as 
you may guess^ I was strictly repulsed from 
'doing so again^ and was^ at length, obliged to 
wait blindfold and patiently for the final denoue- 
ment, final dissipation of all my money. More 
than once, I did not dare pray him to be leas 
extravagant, since I saw my power over his 
mind, was as easily cast off as sand from the 
siiurface of the desert, and knew that such a 
prayer repeated would but entirely estrange 
him from me. He had never loved me, that I 
dearly perceived^ he never could love me, that 
I sureiy knew — ^yet I hoped, and tried, and 

prayed, to have some sort of influence over 
him, till the dreaded and final dissolution of 
my money came, and then — but this is antici- 
pating events, Jess, — I will try to write more 
connectedly, and relate to you, as I used to 
relate, some of the events, that crowded upon 
the earlier years of my married life, and thus 
colour the rough sketch I have given you of it, 
into more full and distinct outlines. 
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It was faU a year after my marriage^ before I 
agahi yiisited our Cousin Vane : during that 
time, however, I had often had Emily to stay 
with me at our house in town, and at last, very 
much against my own wiU, I was obliged by the 
detestable code of etiquette to return with her 
to her step-mother's country house. There I 
dreaded meeting Mr. Cunningham, whose en- 
gi^ment with my beautiful cousin was still 
dragging on, and whom I had not seen since 
my former visit ; but yet I was obliged to go, as 
the femUy's oft repeated invitations scarcely 
permitted a refusal on my part. So I went 
thither, while Albert departed on one of his 
usual excursions into the country, or on the 
Continent, whither he never cared to have me 
accompany him, and from whence I scarcely 
ever wished to see him soon back again. Con- 
sequently, I went down to Mrs. Vane's by my- 
self; and felt much delighted on my arrival to 
find no one staying in the house, save our 
cousin's own family, and no one expected — ^not 
even Mr. Cunningham. 

VOL. II. E 
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And I passed a few days with Emily and her 
merry younger sisters in comparative peace. I 
chaperoned them on rustic excursions^ pic-nics^ 
and boating parties^ when Mrs. Vane felt dis- 
inclined to do so^ and became a great favourite 
with her and also with Clara and Ellen. As 
to Emmy and me^ of late^ we had been very fast 
friends^ although neither of us told the other 
our secret sorrows — ^for she never hinted her 
love for Frank Kennett by word or look, nor 
did 1 betray my sometimes almost intolerable 
anxiety of heart respecting my lifers future. Yet 
we loved each other not the less ; there was a 
silent sympathy between us, which although 
not expressed in words, was yet sufficiently ac- 
knowledged so as to make us seek each other's 
society whenever we felt dull, in preference to 
that of any one else, and many a long, quiet 
walk through the summer-clad woods, and many 
an hour of quiet peace within shelter of the 
house had we, during the few weeks I stayed 
there — ^the well-loved remembrance of which is 
recollected even n6w with pleasure. 
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But at length that oasis of rest was broken 
in upon by the presence of him I most dreaded 
to see — ^by the presence of Mr. Cunningham 
himself. Through the entreaties of my aunt 
and Emily, and their assurance that they ex- 
pected no visitors for the remainder of the week, 
I had prolonged my stay with them for two or 
three days over the time which I had 
intended to remain, and on one of those few days 
Mr. Cunningham unexpectedly arrived at the 
house. 

It was on a quiet summer^s evening — just 
like that on which I had announced my mar- 
riage to him — that he arrived. Strange enough 
too, Emily and I were sitting and working at 
the same window, open as it had then been, and 
through which with another coincidence Mr. 
Cunningham passed into the apartment. Emily 
turned pale when she first caught sight of him, 
and so I felt that I did ; but he, who I fancy 
must have perceived us long before we perceiv- 
ed him, was as calm and reserved as usual, and 

e2 
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sitting down by our side, before many minutes 
had elapsed^ had drawn us into a comparatively 
unembarrassed conversation. Yet I felt sick at 
heart, and was glad enough on Mrs. Vane^s 
entrance a short time after to make some frivol- 
ous excuse for leaving the apartment. 

An hour or two passed, and I still remained 
in my own room, alternately working and think- 
ing, till my solitude was interrupted by the 
entrance of our cousin. 

" My dear Constance,'^ said she, with one of 
her pleasantest smiles as she entered, ^^ pray go 
down stairs and witness a mere form — a little 
ceremony now about to take place in the draw- 
ing-room — Emily wishes to have you with her 
while it is being gone through — I expressly 
came up to desire you to go to her.^^ 

" What for, my dear cousin ?'' I asked. 

^^ Why, my love,'^ answered she, in a state of 
perfect delight, "Mr. Cunningham and Mr. 
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Kennett have at length finished the business of 
the settlements^ and have brought them down 
to-night for my perusal. Very handsomely^ I 
must say^ has Mr. Cunningham arranged them 
— Emily is indeed a fortunate girl. I did think 
once or twice^ Constance^ during the last six 
months^ that Mr. Cunningham was shilly shaUy- 
ing with her, for you know although Emily is 
full two-and-twenty, he never seemed to wish 
for an early marriage, and I thought it very 
strange, and sometimes blamed Emily for that 
cold, haughty manner she displays towards him, 
and told her he would slip through her fingers 
if she did not take care. But she never heeded 
me — ^and I was often very angry with her — 
thank Heaven, however, it is all arranged to 
my satisfaction, at present 3 the papers are to be 
read to-night — ^the marriage is to come ofi* in a 
fortnight or so.^' 

*^ A fortnight !'^ I exclaimed in amazement — 
^^ so soon ! and has Emily agreed to that ?" 



'' Agreed, my dear ? why should she not ? 
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Mr. Canningham gare very good reasons for 
fixing the day at so early a period.'^ 



(( 



Oh ! he fixed the day P I replied. 



. ^ Hem ! I mean he hinted he should like it 
to take place at that time^ and as he is an estim- 
able man, and, therefor^ ought to be humoured 
in some things, I, of coiurse, made Emily 
instantly acquiesce in his suggestion. I 
wish Emily had a little of your liveliness about 
her, my dear Constance, she is so inanimate and 
lifeless — so cold towards him, one does not 
know what to make of the girl — such good for- 
tune — such an establishment seldom falls to the 
lot of many women.'' 

'^ Of course not, of course not," I could not 
help saying ironically, as I followed my cousin 
down stairs — '^ she ought to jump at it — ^youth, 
beauty, talent, and principle in the world's 
scales, weigh but lightly against wealth and 
station." 

^^ True,*' replied Mrs. Vane, taking my obser- 
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vation in sober earnest, and commenting upon 
it all the way down stairs, ^* I wish you could 
impress that truth upon Emily^s mind. I see 
now you are not the thoughtless girl I once 
imagined you. Con ; you had your wits about 
you, and married well — ^very well. I do not 
know what reason Mr. Cunningham had to be 
BO angry with you about the match : certainly 
people did say he had planned to secure you 
for his cousin long ago — ^that his anger was all 
a feint — I cannot say. But I really do not see 
how you could have done much better than you 
have done — so delightful a man as our dear 
Elwin proves to be ! Charming thought, my 
love, is it not ? that my sweet Emily^s marriage 
with your respected guardian will be likely to 
draw your dear husband and my Aiture son-in^ 
law into closer terms of friendship, and heal 
the little fracas now existing between you — 
charming thought, is it not ?" 

^^ Charming !" I echoed, as we reached the 
drawmg-room door, '' where is EmUy ?" 
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^^ In the breakfast-room^ I think, my love : 
she told me she would wait there for you/' 

And I left my aunt, and turned into the 
room in question, within which I found Emily 
sitting near the table, with her face buried in 
her hands, and, as I thought for the moment^ 
weeping. But she was not ; for when I touched 
her on the shoulder to make her aware of my 
presence, which she had not until then perceived, 
she looked up with a calm, tearless look, but a 
perfectly white face, and said, ^^ Con, are you 
come already ? — ^well, let us go." 

And she rose up and took my arm, and as 
we passed through the doorway, fearing that 
she might not know Frank Kennett was in the 
drawing-room, and imagining his unexpected 
presence might occasion her a shock, I said^ 
^' Mr. Kennett is in the drawing-room, is he 
not ?" 

"Yes,'^ she answered calmly, *^Mr. Cun- 
ningham always vowed that Mr. Kennett should 
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draw up his marriage settlement — and I suppose 
he could make no excuse not to do so.'' 

Her words virtually admitted Mr. Kennetfs 
attachment for herself; but I took no notice of 
that, and we proceeded at once to the drawing- 
room. 

Emily did not look up as she entered the 
room, nor did she utter a single word ; but 
took the chair Mr. Cunningham oflfered her, 
placed it by my side and sat down. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Kennett began, in a low, yet distinct voice, 
to ^ead some of the papers before him. He 
did so calmly enough ; but without the slightest 
distinction of intonation, and as though his lips 
were a machine, and had no power over the 
sounds they uttered. His cheek and brow were 
pale, and the eyebrows slightly contracted over 
the laKge deep-set blue eye ; but the rest of his 
countenance a(>peared as firmly calm as the 
chiselled featured of a stone figure. Mr. Cun- 
ningham stood by his side with his usual 

expression of quiet thought, and Mrs. Vane 
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leant against a cheffionier, close to them, with 
a got up, half smiling, half tearfiil expression of 
countenance, very ludicrous to behold. Pre- 
sently the perusal of the document was finished, 
and Mr. Kennett, without the slightest change 
of voice requested Emily to sign it. Calmly 
still, she rose up, but without lifting her eyes 
from the ground; she placed her arm within 
Mr. Cunningham's, and walked to the table — 
and Mr. Kennet handed her the pen. 

Jess, I shall never forget how perfectly 
beautiful Emily looked at that moment : her 
tall and graceful form enveloped in a soft white 
muslin dress, fastened close round the throat 
with a piece of blue ribbon, had large open 
hanging sleeves, which displayed her beautifully 
formed arms, then only ornamented with blue 
satin wristbands ; and with her jet black hair 
braided smoothlv back from the noble brow, 
and bound up in massy plaits at the back of 
the head, whose glossy darkness appeared in 
exquisite contrast with the pure olive tint of 
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her complexion^ then almost super-naturally 
clear and pale^ she seemed to me the very per- 
sonification of a sculptor's ideal of beauty. 
She stood at the end of a long table^ from the 
centre of which^ a silver candlelabras^ many 
lights threw their whole radiance over her fault- 
less face and figure^ and brought their exquisite 
outlines into perfect view ; she stood there for 
some seconds after the pen had been given her^ 
motionless^ and with her eyes bent steadfastly 
on the ground. To me, she seemed summoning 
up the courage to sign the paper before her. 
The attention of both Mr. Kennett and Mr. 
Cunningham was fixed upon her^ and that 
although she did not see^ I believe she felt, and 
the feeling increased her embarrassment. 
Presently Mrs. Vane came to her side, and 
audibly whimpered, " Oh ! my sweet love it is 
a very trying moment ! dear girl ! don't give 
way." 

Emily did not give way, nor had she ever 
intended to do so : but when her mother's voice 
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sounded in her ears for one moment, she raised 
her large^ dark eyes, so much the more beautiful 
because their rich depth of color does not 
deepen into an absolute black, to her mother^s 
face with a half glance of pain and of reproach, 
then dropped them again, and moved her 
delicate white hand downwards towards the 
paper. There again it stopped — for she 
trembled so nervously, that it was an absolute 
impossibility for her to write. Just ttien I saw 
Mr. Kennett turn away from the s^ht of the 
agitated girl before him, and lean upon the 
mantelpiece, with his face averted from us, — 
which, as Mrs. Vane afterwards said, she only 
thought a piece of gentlemanly forethought, 
that his seeming attention might not increase 
her dear Emily^s confusion. Again Emily 
attempted to sign the paper on the table ; again 
she failed, and while her pretty little hand still 
rested tremblingly on the parchment, after tba(> 
futile endeavour, Mr. Cunningham stepped up 
to her side, placed his over it, and drew it away 
from the document. She lifted her large dark 
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eyes to his face with a wondering look, and 
he gazed at her for a moment in silence, 
then, still fixedly looking at her, he said in a 
low, kind voice, ^^ Is not this going too ffkr, 
Emily ? — ^tell me, can you, or can you not con- 
scientiously sign yonder paper ?'* 

She shrank back from his side, — ^for a 
moment covered her face with her clasped 
hands ; she bent down her head with her face 
still hidden, and I saw tears trickling through 
the long delicate fingers — ^at that moment I saw 
Mr. Kennett turn round, too, and gaze at them 
both with a countenance absolutely livid from 
the strength of his inward emotion. Afterwards 
he told me he felt he should have left the room, 
but could not, for he felt rooted to the spot, 
by a power too great for him to resist. Once 
more Mr. Cunningham repeated his former 
words, and Emily turned round to him, suffered 
her hands to drop from before her pale tear- 
stained countenance, and bowing her head, as 
it were in very shame, answered — *^ I cannot.'* 
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^^ No ?" re-echoed Mr. Cunningham^ still in 
the same kind voice, " then why did not you 
tell me so before — all this would have been 
spared you. '* And drawing her arm within 
his own he led her to the deep embrasure of 
one of the windows, and evidently began speak- 
ing to her, calmly and kindly, while Mrs. Vane, 
upon whose intellect the import of Emily's and 
Mr. Cunningham^s latter words now began to 
dawn, lifted up her hands in astonishment, and 
turning to me, said — 

^^ Constance — ^my dear young cousin — ^what 
does this mean ? Is Emily mad ? Can Mr. 
Cunningham be sane ? Such an establish — I 
mean such a shock as this proves to me, I hope 
I may never experience again — Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Cunningham let me hear what that 
foolish girl says — ^what can she, what does she 
advance in excuse for her conduct ? *' 

" That the engagement was entered into 
when she was too young to know her own mind 
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which siiggests to me the inference that she 
must have followed the dictates of yours — my 
dear madam/^ 

'^ And whose else should she have followed 
but a mother's, my dear sir ? whose else ? and 
in allying her to an estimable man like yourself 
could I do wrong ? '' 

'^Most assuredly yes, dear madam ; if your 
daughter's affections were not fixed upon him.'' 

^^ Affections fixed upon him ! tut, tut ! 
Emily did not know what affection was, when 
she engaged herself to you.'^ 
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Quite fcrue," replied Mr. Cunningham with 
a broad smile, " and therefore both you and I 
acted foolishly in allowing her to do so, without 
a reservation that when she did acquire that 
knowledge, supposing she might happen to 
prefer a younger man than myself as a partner 
through life she might be able to break it before 
the final knot was tied." 
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" Mr. Cunningham ! '^ rejoined Mrs. Vane, 
gathering up her stiff brocaded dress with an 
air of unutterable and duenna-like dignity, and 
sweeping by him with a majestic step up to 
where Emily stood with a pale cheek and a tear- 
ful eye, ^' Mr. Cunningham !'^ said she, fixing 
upon him a look of unmistakeable severity, 
" from the light manner in which you speak of 
my beloved, though foolish girl, I should 
imagine that you too had some satisfaction in 
breaking off this long-standing engagement." 

^^ You speak the truth — I have,'' replied Mr. 
Cunningham. " Long ago I perceived that 
your daughter's affections were not given to 
me — that her engagement had proved a galling 
yoke to her.*' 

*^ It is a falsity, Mr. Cunningham," replied 
Mrs. Vane haughtily ; ^' had it been so, she 
would not have thus quietly acquiesced in it 
for so long a time — it is you^ you, sir, who have 
perhaps found it so, and taking advantage of 
the commendable modesty and feeling she dis- 
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played a short while since, have so worked upon 
her mind, as to bring about this arrangement of 
the matter. I suppose the length of the en- 
gagement has destroyed your capricious admi- 
ration for her beauty — for I believe you never 
loved her.*' 

A vivid colour for one moment mounted the 
very temples of Mr. Cunningham, and then as 
instantly subsided into a death-like paleness. 

^^ I have never loved her/' he said calmly, 
" again you speak the very truth, madam ; but 
I esteemed her, and would have wedded her, 
had I not perceived our marriage was likely to 
prove an ill-assorted one.'* 

*^ Upon my word, a gentleman-like confes- 
sion ! Emily, my love ! do you hear that ? you 
should thank Mr. Cunningham for being thus 
explicit in telling us the degrees of his affection 
and admiration.*' 

"And I will, mother,*' said the beautiful 
silver tones of Emily's voice, from the other end 
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of the room; and then stepping towards where 
Mr. Cunningham stood^ still with her beautiful 
eyes bent on the floor^ she addressied him — 

^^ I do thank you most heartily, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, for being thus explicit. Your being 
so, has saved me many a thought of misery — 
since my mind and my heart could but have 
been ill at ease, had I imagined that you suffered 
from my severance of our engagement." 

Then with a sudden blush overspreading 
her hitherto pale face, Emily would have left 
the room, when the following elegant speech 
from Mrs. Vane, who had evidently lost her 
temper, as well as her hopes of a splendid 
establishment for her daughter, arrested her on 
its very threshold, and elicited an indignant 
reply. 

" Very pretty, indeed,^^ began Mrs. Vane, 
with considerable asperity of voice, manner, and 
language, which little peculiarities were usual 
to her when much excited, but which always 
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made me doubt whether, in times past, she had 
possessed the lady-like education and station^ 
report averred she had. " Very pretty ! a most 
melo-dramatic scene ! truly, it only now remains 
to be seen what sort of a lover has induced the 
heroine of the piece to acquiesce so quietly in 
the gentleman's dereliction — some one there 
must be upon whom her affections are fixed. 
Come, Miss Vane, you may as well introduce 
him — Mr. Cunningham I am certain would 
feel pleased at the mention of a rival who has 
saved him from completing a disagreeable 
engagement — ^your mother, too would feel 
obliged if you would introduce him, at least by 
name, unless, indeed, he is some penniless, low 
caste person, whom it would be her duty not to 
notice. 

For one moment after the termination of 
Mrs. Vane's speech, Emily's colour deepened 
almost to a vivid crimson, while the bright glance 
in her eye showed that her spirit was urging her 
to an indignant reply ; but evidently she tried 
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to master the extreme bitterness of anger her 
mother's words excited, and it was not until 
that deep blush had faded away, and her beauti- 
jful face had again become as purely cold in its 
calm expression of quiet grief, as the fixed look 
of some exquisite wax model, that she spoke — 

" Mother ! '* she said, " you are angry — 
mother, bethink you such words addressed to 
your own child &11 back with redoubled bitter- 
ness upon yourself/' 

^^ Marvellous news ! ^^ rejoined Mrs. Vane, 
pacing haughtily up and down the room, while 
her florid complexion became still more florid 
at each word she spoke, ** Angry, did you say ? 
Miss Vane — how dare you say so ? how dare 
you — ha ! what is this ? '^ 

And suddenly stopping short, she stooped 
down and picked up a gold trinket from the 
floor. We had all heard her exclamation, 
and we all turned round to see her lift it from 
the floor ; yes, even to Mr. Kennett, who 
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until that moment had given no intimation that 
he took an interest in the scene passing before 
him, but had stood still, leaning against the 
mantlepiece, silent, and motionless, without the 
power, 1 do believe, of moving hand or foot. 
Mrs. Vane gazed at the trinket for a minute 
with a disdainful air, then flung it down on the 
carpet at Mr. Cunningham's feet. 

^^That, sir," said she, ^* is, I suppose, one of 
your mementos of this foolish girl — ^take it — 
and if you have any delicacy of feeling, any 
regard for a mother's grief, quit this house 
immediately.'' 

Mr. Cunningham, generally speaking, had 
great delicacy of feeling ; though I am sorry to 
say, 1 do think, he scarcely felt for Mrs. Vane's 
motherly affection at that moment: yet he 
lifted the jewel from the floor, gazed at it with 
surprise, and then handed it back to her. 

^* It is Emily's portrait, a valuable trinket ; 
but it is not mine," he said, then after a 
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moment's pause he added^ ^^ Allow me to wish 
you the good evening, madam, and to hope 
that, after a little cool reflection, you will appre- 
ciate Emily's sincere avowal of to-night, and 
her long and scrupulously strict adherence to 
a distasteful engagement as I do.^ 
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And bowing low, he passed on towards the 
door, touched Mr. Kennett on the shoulder, and 
saymg — ** Come, Kennett, this is no place for 
you and me at present,^' left the apartment. 

But his friend did not hear him ; his atten- 
tion was wholly fixed upon Mrs. Vane, who 
was earnestly looking at the trinket she held in 
her hand, till suddenly, with a sharp scanning 
glance, she lifted her eyes from off it, and en- 
countered Mr. Kennett's fixed upon her. Too 
much of the heart's emotion was written on 
Frank Kennett's countenance, for the real truth 
to escape her observation. A scornful smile 
came to her lips, an angry flush to her brow, 
and seizing poor Emily's arm ere she knew 
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what she intended to do, she led her up to him, 
face to face. 

^* 1 appreciate your good taste, Mr. Kennett,'* 
she said, with the bitter accent of concentrated 
and ironical anger ; ^^ I marvel at your humility 
— I feel overwhelmed at the honour you do me 
in deigning to chuse one of my daughters, step- 
daughter though she is, for the intended partner 
of your prince-like prospects in life. I cannot 
but rejoice to see, as you may suppose, that the 
luxury in which my girls have been brought up, 
has not spoiled the simple tastes Nature is sup- 
posed to give us, that one of them, at least, will 
be content to pass from a wealthy home into 
that of a poor barrister, who counts his briefs 
by zeros, and measures his riches ty farth- 
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" Mother !*' began Emily in a low, half-suf- 
focated voice, and she bowed her head before 
the burning glance of admiration, that even in 
the midst of Mrs. Vane's bitter taunts, the 
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spoken knowledge of Emily's affection for him^ 
elicited from Mr. Kennett. ** Mother V^ she 
said; and a deep blush gathered o\rer her face — 
'' Tou know not what jou are doing.'' 

^^ May be not/' retorted Mrs. Vane, ^^ may 
be not, afker walking so long in the dark, one is 
apt to become somewhat confused when the 
light breaks in upon us ; but from various past 
incidents and proems, now recurring to my 
memory with irresistible force, one thing, I do 
know. Miss Vane, and that is^ that you dare 
not lift your eyes to this man's face, and say 
you do not love him." 

For a moment after this coarse appeal to her 
daughter's love of truth, Mrs. Vane looked 
round upon us in angry and triumphant silence ; 
Emily, covered with blushes, tried to withdraw 
her hand from her mother's grasp, but could 
not ; while Mr. Kennett, for some seconds re- 
garding the mother with a stem, pale look of 
infinite scorn, in the next'few^ crossed over to 
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Eaiily*a side^ too& her hand^ and before Mrs. 

Vane, and to her infinite horror linked it 

within his arm, and then with his eyes fixed 

upon her enraged countenance, calmly and 
sarcastically said— 

^^ You should have first addressed a some- 
what similar question to me, madam, ere you 
addressed your daughter, as you have done. 
Had you done so, you would have spared your- 
self the disgrace of wounding your daughter's 
modesty to the quick. And now, since you 
have chosen to question me on the subject of 
my attachment to this lady, allow me to say 
that I do love her. 1 have done so for years — 
shall do so yet; but the passion which you 
despise, had you not so rudely taxed me with 
its existence, would scarcely have interfered 
with your more ambitious project for her 
settlement in life, since I know I have nothing 
at present to support my pretensions to her 
hand— up to this moment 1 never breathed its 
life in words. But now having seen the effect 

. VOL. II. F 
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your latter speech produced upon your daugh- 
ter^ from that circumstance, and the dissolution 
of her engagement with a friend whom I 
esteem, I hope, as I never dared hope before, 
and. I give you to understand from this moment 
that if I can but win one word of sanction from 
her lips, I shall work on in life with the hope 
of gaining the wealth needful to enable me to 
offer her a home somewhat above that of a 
poverty-stricken lawyer, come the day when it 
will, soon or late.'^ 

And glancing at Emily, who was trembling 
like an aspen leaf, at his side, he drew her 
closer to him, almost as it seemed to me, as if 
to shield her bv the strength of his love from 
her mother's anger ; and I, as I. heard the cool 
assurance of his speech, marked his latter action, 
and tvitnessed their combined, and deliciously 
good effect upon my respected Cousin, could 
have clasped my hands for joy, and cried 
encore ! She had thought to crush him to the 
earth with the bitter insolence of her words ; 
but she had only bent the bow, to make it 
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Spring back with its accumulated force upon 
herself^ and for a moment or two she stood op- 
posite Frank Kennett and Emily with so blank 
an expression of surprise upon her countenance^ 
that notwithstanding my twofold interest in the 
scene, for I assure you, I as earnestly desired 
Mr. Kennett's, as Emily^s welfare, I could 
scarcely forbear laughing most heartily. 
Presently, however, a perfect storm of angry 
expressions succeeded that last look of astonish- 
ment, and she burst forth with a series of in- 
coherant exclamations, which fell upon our ears 
with the stunning effect of a shower of hail- 
stones, and seizing Emily's hand, she dragged 
her away from Mr. Kennett*s side, with a 
violence that made me inwardly hope my 
cousin^s arm was more than usually firm in its 
socket, then subsiding into a rather calmer 

state of rage, if I may so express myself, she 
more connectedly exclaimed — 

*' This is London assurance with a vengeance! 

— a petty, penniless lawyer to avow his love 
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for my daughter — in my presence ! What will 
come next^ I wonder ? And as for yon, — you. 
Miss Vane, ought you not to be ashamed to 
encourage an attachment so conspicuously 
beneath you ? Oh, aye, weep if you will, and 
blush, and look down, where is the u6e of all 
that ? has he not seen the weakness your looks 
confess, and presumed upon it in a manner at 
once insolent and unwarrantable ? What will 
your poor father say to all this when he hears 
of it ? — ^for shame, for shame ! Go to your 
room. Miss Yane ; but tell this man before you 
go, that he presumes too much upon what has 
taken place in his presence this evening, and 
that you do not, cannot love him/* 

For a moment after her mother's last words 
Mere uttered, Emily did not utter one syllable 
but in obedience walked towards the door, and 
I thought she would have passed from the room 
wordlessly and quiatly. She would have done 
so, no doubt, had not Mrs. Vane ironically re- 
peated her last command as she was crossing 
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its threshold, and iqade her pause ere she 
finally did so. She paused, listened, and then 
with the lock of the door in her hand, turned 
round and again faced her mother, me, and Mr. 
Kennett ; she was one of those women who 
appear timid and weak in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, but who when pushed by per- 
secution beyond a certain point of endurance, 
will turn to bay like the stag, and surprise you 
by the energy of their defence. She turned 
round, and faced us ; and as she did so the color 
on her cheek deepened, her large, deep eyes 
sparkled with a sudden increase of light, her 
head was firmly raised to meet her mother's 
scornful glance, and she said — 

** I will tell him no such thing — if by my 
manner he has seen that which you say he has, 
he has seen the truth — and as for shame in this 
matter, let those bear it who feel it — 1 do not.^' 

Then without another word, without one 
glance bent towards Mr. Kennett, she left the 
apartment, and in another moment, that gentle- 
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tleman after giving me a tolerably calm part- 
ing greeting, and Mrs. Vane a slight bow, 
followed her example, and directly joined Mr. 
Cunningham, whom I had perceived for some 
time loitering about the grounds in the direc- 
tion of the railway station. 

Knowing Mrs. Vane as you once did, you 
may easily guess how that and the succeeding 
days passed. Emily was in tears nearly all the 
day ; Mrs. Vane alternately in the most violent 
fits of anger, and the most lamentable spelk of 
weeping over what she called her step-child's 
insolent ingratitude — ^never thinking, of course, 
that if Emily had been rather hasty in her 
last reply, it had been brought on by her own 
unlady-like, and unmotherly attack upon a 
passion that a girl scarcely confesses but to 
herself. 

I asked Emily meanwhile what hope she 
possessed of ever gaining her parent's consent 
to her union with Mr. Kennett, and she told 
me that when her father came home from India^ 
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as he intended to do in four or five years, she was 
almost certain of gaining his consent to an en- 
gagement with him, provided his prospects in 
life appeared more favourable than they did at 
present, for she said Mr. Vane did not so much 
care for wealth as her step-mother, and that 
therefore, if the facts of her broken engagement 
with Mr. Cunningham were clearly placed 
before him, he would after awhile assuredly not 
thwart her affection for Mr. Kennett. She 
explained to me, however, that she scarcely 
lioped to make her father know the real truth 
till he did come home, since while he was away 
and not able to judge for himself, her mother 
could make him believe whatever she chose to 
represent to him, notwithstanding all her en- 
deavours to the contrary. 

And after hearing this, Jess, I did not think 
Emily was so much to be pitied after all ; since 
two or three years is not a very long time to 
wait for the advent of one^s happiness, although 
I knew her strict sense of honour would prohibit 
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her corresponding in any way with Mr. Kennett 
during that period. To make, however, Emily^s 
term of probation, aa I termed it, pass away as 
pleasantly as possible, I asked Mrs. Vane, when 
a little more reconciled to the terrible dis- 
appointment mider which she suffered, with 
respect to Mr. Cunningham and Emily, to 
allow the latter to spend a few months with me 
at Paris — ^in whidi city Albert had long ago • 
resolved to pass the approaching winter. And 
after a deal of trouble and persuasion, and after 
her having elicited a strict promise firom Emily 
that she would neither write nor speak to Mr. 
Kennett if she met him there, she gave her 
consent to my \iidshes, and soon after Emmy 
accompanied me to London, preparatory to our 
starting later in the season for France. 
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CHAPTER III, 



T was full five years after my marriage that 
we took up our residence in Paris, in order to 
commence, and continue for a tolerable 
length of time the usual series of pleasures and 
sight-seeing that capital affords. I felt exceed- 
ingly glad I had Emily with me as a com- 
panion during the first season of my stay 
there, for I saw less of Albert than ever, and 
consequently had it not been for her society^ 
notwithstanding the round of engagements he 
forced me to enter upon, I should have felt 
much alone amidst the new circle of friends 

into which I had been introduced. I had been 
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pretty well sickened of the world and its plea- 
sures^ during the very first phases of my married 
life ; but the climax of dissipation 1 certainly 
reached in Paris, I could almost have turned 
restive beneath the continual round of engage- 
ments I was obliged to make for myself, and 
those which Albert made for me. Emily and 
I considered their fulfilment absolute hard work, 
at last ; she grew pale, I grew thin, and we at 
length felt so heartily sick of the kind of life we 
then led that when the season was over, and we 
were about to leave Paris for the provinces, I 
hailed the hope of our doing so as a very Elysian 
prospect of peace. And yet all this while 
Albert's love of dissipation and extravagance 
never flagged, eternal gaiety seemed his second 
nature — ^a necessary ingredient of his existence 
— but at that after awhile 1 wondered not; those 
who have the conscience overburdened fly from 
quiet, and seek to shake off* the weight of what 
they suffer amidst a ceaseless course of pleasure 
— and Albert^s heart and conscience were bur- 
thened enough, Heaven knows. 
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Six weeks before we left the metropolis for 

L , where the chateau that Albert had 

fixed upon for our home was situated^ an inci- 
dent brought me again in contact with our 
brother Ellis, whom I had not seen, nor heard of 
since the day following that on which I parted 
from him at Miss Cunningham's, some time 
after that accident with the brougham in the 
Strand, when I received a letter, as you well 
know, from him, assuring me that he could not 
possibly see me again for many years, as he 
intended to go on a visit to some parts of the 
interior of Africa. And true enough, I never did 
hear from him or see him till I met him in Paris, 
at the period of my now-mentioned visit there. 
But I often thought of him, Jess, particularly 
affcer my marriage, when I knew that if I should 
need the assistance or counsel of a fiiend, he was 
the only one I could safely turn to. Independ- 
ently, [,too, of selfish motives. I thought 
of him — prayed for him, and loved him. 
Truth, in whatever shape I may meet it, is of 
considerable value to me in this world, where 
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there is so much falsehood^ and Ellis possessed 
truth of character — EUis^ to use a common- 
place expression, was a rough diamond, but a 
true one, and Ellis I loved. I met him after 
so many years separation, in rather a singular 
manner. Amongst the other buildings in 
Paris which Emily and I visited out of curiosi- 
ty, the French Protestant places of worship 
were ranked, and having once visited them we 
often returned thither instead of always attend- 
ing the services of our own church, for the 
style of preaching was so new to us, the attacks 
upon Romanism so much more vigorous, than 
those uttered in our quiet land, where Protes- 
tantism holds the helm of power, and feels 
secure, and, therefore, rather indolent, that we 
felt interested to a considerable degree in 
the various discourses we heard, and became 
frequent hearers of the same. Yet I did 
not really love their French manner of 
speaking half so well as the English — 
to me it seemed too theatrical-r-too energetic 
— ^too exciting — and very rarely did I leave 
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their churches with quiet feeling of peace^ that 
a good English clergyman^s sermon^ when 
worded well^ and spoken well^ sometimes im- 
presses into your spirit. Nevertheless I at- 
tended their churches^ for I liked to see Pro- 
testantism under all its various aspects — curious 
though some of them may be. 

One day, therefore, when we knew a 
celebrated minister intended to preach at the 
Oratory, Emily and I made our way into that 
building at a nery early hour, and consequently 
secured seats in a very advantageous position 
for hearing. When the hour for the commence- 
ment of divine worship ar^ved, the building was 
literally crammed full of people ; every nook 
of a place was occupied, every inch of ground 
covered, and the heat, as you may well imagine, 
suffocating. And Emily and I felt it intensely 
while the prayers were said and hymns were 
sung, for our seats being close imder the pulpit 
we were far removed from the draught of fresh 
air that cam^ in through the open doors, and 
ventilated the other end of the building ; but 
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we thought no more of it when the discourse 
was begun^ for its subject-matter was so good^ 
and its delivery so perfect, that all other feelings 
save those in unison with it, were entirely ban- 
ished from our minds. The accents of the 
preacher's voice fell upon our ears exquisitely 
toned ; not theatrically, not \ndth any ajBectation 
of awful impressivenes^3 nor yet too calmly, but 
as if in his earlier years the art of elocution had 
been scrupulously attended to — had become 
familiar to him, and was now used as a tool 
which he sujBered the reflections of his own 
mind to master its rules, and not its rules his 
mind. He did not give you the idea which 
some preachers do, that all the while they are 
preaching, they are saying within themselves — 
*^ Now, I will speak this sentence or that para- 
graph in a manner which will impress it on their 
minds," till you could almost feel the different 
degrees of care they take to utter each word ; 
he only seemed to be speaking to friends whom 
he wished to comfort and to save, he appeared 
to feel what he said directly in his own heart. 
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and to utter it aloud in the same tone of voice 
that it must have arisen from thence ; for the 
soul's thoughts silently framed to words, with- 
in our own minds, are never so framed without 
their due and silent, yet spirit-heard accentua- 
tion. 

And the silence and attention with which his 
congregation listened to him was marvellous ; 
amidst it the rustle of a silk-dress would have 
startled you, the opening of a fan have made 
every head turn round in astonishment ; and 
this almost breathless silence lasted without 
intermission, till the preacher sat down to sip 
the glass of water that was placed on the pulpit 
beside him ; then indeed a perfect hurricane of 
handkerchiefs were waved aloft, strings of bon- 
nets were loosened, and a series of coughs suf- 
fered to succeed each other from all parts of the 
building : suddenly the minister rose up to re- 
sume his discourse, and in the very moment 
that he rose up, the silence was again intense, 
not a hand moved, not a cough was heard, but 
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somehow or other^ Jess^ that to my mind terri- 
ble interruption of the minister's sitting down 
in the middle of his discourse to sip the water^ 
though perfectly satisfactory to the feelings of 
a French audience^ was not so to mine — for full 
ten minutes I could not rivet my attention to 
him as before^ and Emily acknowledged she felt 
the same as I did. It was not the onlv inter- 
ruption either ; three times did he sit down and 
taste that tumbler of sugar and water^ and as 
many times did he irretrievably disturb my at- 
tention. 

At length the service was concluded^ and the 
congregation began to disperse ; Emily and I 
rose and joined the stream of people thronging 
to the doors^ and for the first time since our 
entrance began examining the various persons 
composing it. My glances^ however, had not 
strayed far beyond me, before they were arrest- 
ed by a face I certainly recollected to have seen 
somewhere, but the locality of which I could 
not define. It was a gentleman's face, that thus 
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irresistibly engaged my attention, embellished 
by a most hideous peaked beard, and a pair of 
magnificent 41gcrine moustachios — his com- 
plexion was as dark as an African's, but the 
colour of the hair was light, notwithstanding the 
quantity of pomatum it was soaked with. The 
figure which belonged to this face was that of a 
Paris exquisite — and within my own mind I 
hastily ran over the list of my Parisian friends ; 
yet could not find a name amongst them all 
that I could affix to the individual before me. 
Nevertheless, I was so certain I knew him, that 
involuntarily I stared at him a moment longer 
than I ought to have done, had he been a 
stranger to me ; and at last he perceived my 
attention was fixed upon him, and scanning me 
with a quick, sharp glance, a broad smile dawn- 
ed over his features, and he turned back, and 
evidently would have spoken to me, had not 
two or three people suddenly pushed between 
us, and forced him and his companions on 
towards the door. For I now perceived he had 
two ladies with him ; one a pretty, slight girl. 
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of about fourteen years of age, the other a smart^ 
fat, vulgar woman, of forty years and upwards. 

*' Who is that gentleman ?'' asked Emily, as 
she saw the above-named individual attempt to 
speak to me. *^ He evidently knows you 
Con.^' 

^I cannot tell you his name,'^ I replied, 
^^ though I feel certain I am intimately acquain- 
ted with him — sometimes I have a very treach- 
erous memory. 

And then, silently following the stream of 
people, we at last passed through the door of 
the church, and breathed the open air again. I 
looked round to see whether I could perceive 
my unknown friend, when suddenly I heard 
the words — 

^* Well, Con, I suppose you intend to cut 
me— '^ 

^^ Ellis !'' I exclaimed, turning round in 
thorough delight, for I recognized the voice 
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sooner than I had done the features — ^^ you old 
darling, who on earth could know you hi this 
disguise?'' 

** Ah ! who would/' laughed Ellis, " not the 
little sister who told me to brush my hair, and 
get a new coat, so that she might not feel 
ashamed of her newly found brother/' 

^^ That is five years ago," I answered, with a 
half sigh I could not entirely suppress. 

" Aye !" replied he, a strangely sad expres- 
sion passing over his countenance for a moment; 
*^ and since then you have been married, and 
I—" 

" Have been wandering about. Heaven knows 
where," I answered, " till one felt not quite 
sure whether you were alive or dead — but I have 
taken you from your companions, Ellis — see 
they are walking down the street by themselves. 
Will you be obliged to leave me to accompany 
them ? If so, come to me this evening — Emmy 
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and I shall be all alone/' and I gave him my 
address. 

'^ Do you want to get rid of me. Con ?^' asked 
he, peering laughingly into my face. ^^ No — I 
can see that — so, old Madame Boniface must 
take care of herself and her protegeh for awhile. 
I shall walk on with you." 

*^ Now, you are a darling, Ellis ; we do not 
intend to walk, however, as our carriage is in 
waiting a few steps off, so you must do as we 
do, that is to say, ride/' 

" Be it so," replied Ellis, " I am at your 
orders for the day, a,nd mean to enjoy as much 
of your society as you will give me for some 
time to come, Qon/ 
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*^Ah! ah!'' I laughed, as we stepped into 
the carriage, ^^ you mean to play the good bro- 
ther, and take care of me." 
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That,'' said Emily, who understands all our 
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family ^aco^ with Ellis, ^^ that you should have 
done before Con's marriage, Mr. Grey." 

Something like a shadow fell upon EUis^s 
brow, as he listened to Emily^s words, and 
turning to her, he said— 

'^ You do not then think a woman needs the 
protection of a brother after marriage. Miss 
Vane ?'' 

*'No — ^has she not that of her husband?'' 
replied she. 

And there was a silence for a moment, for 
Ellis caught sight of his former companions, 
and looked out of the window, and waved his 
hand in token of adieu to them. While I, find- 
ing that Emily>'ha^ unconsciously began a sub- 
ject very unpleasant to my feelings, directed 
my gaze in the same direction as that of Ellis 
and asked him who the two ladies were, to 
whom he so affectionately waved adieu. 

"Whom?'' he repUed, "weU, the old fat 
one is Madame Boniface, the wife of a very 
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respectable marchaud Spidery the girl the sup- 
posed daughter of a vieiuc brave^ who was at 
Moscow and Waterloo with Napoleon/' 

*^ Why do you say the supposed daughter ?*' 
I asked. 

• * 

" Because no one who has heard her story, 
believes her actually to be Jacques Huez' 
child.'^ 

^'Why not?^* 

'^ Why not ? well, I cannot inform you un- 
less I give you a sketch of her history— which 
will take a long time to tell, and will conse- 
quently fatigue both you and me.'^ 

" Oh! no, it will not, I assure you^EUlis; and as 
you never will talk about yourself or your af- 
fairs to me, you had as well talk of other peo- 
ple's, had he not, Emmy ?" 

*^ Decidedly,** answered Emily with a smile, 
^^ if they are at all interesting. Besides, Mr. 
Grey has awakened our curiosity, and hinted 
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that there may possibly be some romantic inci- 
dents connected with the history of this pretty 
little girl — I should like very much to know 
the truth at once." 

*^ And we have a long drive before us, and, 
therefore, plenty of time to tell it. I have pr- 
dered the coachman to drive on towards the 
Champs ElyseksJ^^ 

*^ You imagine you are going to hear some 
mysterious tale of horror, do you, ladies?*^ 
laughed Ellis, ^' you will hear nothing of the 
sort. Her history is merely this, three years 
ago, when, through some mischance I do not 
now remember, I was wandering without a 
sou in my pocket, in the environs of Paris, I 
asked for a nighf s lodging at a clean looking 
hut, about twenty miles from the capital, offer- 
ing at the same time, to do any sort of work 
in exchange for the shelter afforded me. I 
made this offer and request through a broken 
lattice window, hoping that some charitable 
soul might be within and hear me. I repeated 
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it twice ere I gained any answer, but, at length 
a child's head was pushed through, the broken 
window panes, and a tiny voice said in a ha^- 
whisper, ^^ Hush I. you must not make a noise 
—poor Jacques has smoked his pipe out— and 
gone to sleep/' But I reiterated in a louder 
voice, for I saw the child's head drawn in again, 
and thought I should have to make my couch 
in the open air, as indeed I had often done 
before, ^^ Petite^ I am very tired, and I must 
have a lodging for the night ; pray ask Jacques 
whether he can afibrd me one/' But I re- 
ceived no further answer from the child, and I 
was about to batter against the door with my 
walking stick, when I suddenly thought of an 
expedient, that I had often successfiilly tried 
before, to open the door of the music-loving 
peasantry of France, I sat down on a log of 
wood near the hut, and began playing various 
tunes upon the flute, that I always carry slung 
round my neck. Still, however, the inmates 
of the hut were deaf to my flute's sweetest ac- 
cents, till I began playing some of the old songs 
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of the Empire^ then^ after a while^ I heard the 
door unlatched from withm^ and a pretty child 
of about ten years old stood timidly on the 
threshold^ and told me I might come in. I 
did 80, and Ibund a tall, gaunt-looking man 
with a beard and moustache of immense length, 
and perfectly grey, seated on an oaken settle, 
by a large log wood fire ; a ricketty stool, and a 
common deal table comprised all the other 
fumature of the hut, which, however, looked 
more comfortable than the dreary scene with- 
out, and made me glad to get within its shelter. 

I observed as much to the man by the fire, 
who puffed his pipe with considerable gravity 
for some moments ere he answered, and then 
said — 

^^Aye, shelter is shelter, rough though it 
sometimes be ; but you seem strong enough 
young man,. to have stood this blast vrithout 
much grumbling. People do not seem to bear 
what they once bore. What would you have 
said to the bivouac's fire of Moscow ? '* 

VOL. II. Q 
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'^ Said ? '^ I replied, with a shrug of shoul- 
ders, ^^ I donH suppose I should have said much 
— words scarcely ever bring you out of a diffi- 
culty — But '^ I added, seeing from his last 
words that he had an interest in the scenes of 
which he spoke, *^ not that roasting or freezing 
one^s self to death is a pleasant method of 
departure from this world/^ 
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Ma foiy no,^^ replied the old fellow, ^^ it is 
pleasanter even to die in a solitary hut like this 
with no one but yon little one to tend upon 
you.'^ And then to my great satisfaction, he 
commenced a garrulous narrative of his recollec- 
tions of his campaigns under VEmpereur. He 
had been with him in the campaigns of Italy, 
had seen the gallant charge of the Mamelukes 
on the plains Djizeh, the retreat from S3rria> 
and many other lamentable and glorious 
doings, down to the final deposition of the 
Emperor. On and on he talked, and I and 
the child seated on a long, low, ricketty stool 
at his feet, listened to him in delight — since 
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TOminiscences of any actor or eye-witness in 
such scenes as he described^ are well worth 
hearing. Evidently^ the girl was accustomed 
to hear the old soldier narrate his adventures ; 
for every now and then when his memory ap- 
peared to play him false, she set him right in 
many particulars. But when the final flight 
at Waterloo was described, she listened with 
an almost breathless interest, and muttered 
between her teeth — 

** And it was my country that conquered 
le petit Caporal, aie ! aie ! it was my 
country." 

'* Petite f'^ said the old man, scattering the 
ashes of his pipe over the embers of the dying 
fire, ^^ it was the will of the bon Dieu that he 
should be overthrown, and not the will of the 
Englishman, so Monsieur le Ouri says.^^ 

'^ But the Englishman did what the bon Dieu 

told him to do, Jacques,'^ said the child, her 

large, dark eyes sparkling like diamonds in 

o2 
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the firelight. ^' Did the Frenohman do that ? 
Jacques^ Jacques^ yet,'^ said she a moment after^ 
throwing herself into the old man's arms^ ^^ I 
love the Frenchmen^ though I am an English 
girl. It was an Englishman who beat me and 
starved me^ and it was a Frenchman — you^ dear 
Jacques — ^that took me away^ and never beat 
me." 

And the child leant sobbingly on the old 
man's shoulder^ till I asked him whether she 
was an English child? 

" So she constantly says, answered Jacques^ 
but I cannot answer to the truth of it, — when I 
and my old woman came down to settle in 
these parts, we travelled part of the way with 
an Englishman and his wife, who evidently 
took great delight in tormenting and beating 
a poor child they had with them; Therese — that 
is my old woman — asked them whether it was 
tiieii own, and they said ^^ No ; ^^ and then 
because the p«or little thing aeeined something 
like a girl we once had, named Lueile, she 
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asked them whether they could afford to keep 
the child^ or whether they would part with it to 
us. Well^ the wretches for a louis did so ; I 
was angry with Th^rese when I first heard of 
the bargain, because we were poor^ and it was 
encumbering us with a useless mouth. But 
then, Therese said that we were old, and wanted 
some young thing to tend upon us, and that 
this child, who then seemed about nine years of 
age, and very quick and clever, could make that 
her occupation. And so lapitite did; she is as 
nimble footed as a young kid, and has been as 
kind to me as my old woman since her death. 
The only thing on which she and I disagree,^' 
smiled the old fellow, good-naturedly enough, 
''iB her persisting in saying that she likes the 
English better than the French — and I don't 
believe she ever saw one of her own coimtry- 
men, excepting the wretch who beat her so. 

^^ But I have, I have,^^ answered the girl 
vehemently, I recollect a tall, good gentleman, 
who used to play with me, and bring me cakes, 
land I recollect a beautiful lady, as beautiful as 
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the Mother of God hendf — ^I am an Elnglish 
ffAy I know ; — though that man and woman 
told me not to say so — I am an TCn gliah girl — 
I knew it tiien — I heard them tell one another 
so^ and ever sinoe^ I kq>t repeating the words 
to myself lest I should foiget them^'^ 

^Then^ I hope, Nanette, that some of your 
countrymen will take the same care of you as I 
and my old woman have done, when I am 
gone,*' said the old soldier^ ^' I shan*t have 
long to stop with you now.'' 

The little one sat down and wept at these 
words of the old fellow ; then starting up and 
passing her delicate little hands through his 
long grizzled hair, that had straggled over his 
face, which I now perceived had a strange, 
cadaverous look, she said ^' Jacques, dear Jac- 
ques, you are not worse, are you ? '' 

^^ Yesy petite ; and if it were not a dark night 
you should go for Monsieur le Curi. He said he 
would come at any time if I sent for him/' 
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Understanding the old man^s wish, I at once 
undertook to accomplish it. Out in the pelt- 
ing snow went I, and by dint of hard walking, 
and hard talking, I brought the Curi to 
the hnt, and then, aided by that gentleman, 
placed the giant frame of the dying man on the 
straw palliasse at the other end of the room ; 
then taking little Nanette with me as desired, 
into the adjoining partition of the hut, left the 
old veteran alone with his ghostly confessor. 
Nanette wept, and told her beads — I tried to 
console her ; but at every word I said she only 
wept the more, till at last the Curi having per- 
formed the rites of the Church, beckoned us in 
again, and we all three watched round the couch 
of the dying man the rest of the night. His 
last breath passed away before the daybreak ; 
but because the snow storm was still raging 
without, the CuH and I were obliged to remain 
in the hut till morning. Meanwhile my interest 
began to be centered upon Nanette, who 
kneeling at the foot of the straw mattress upon 
which the corpse remained, joined with weep- 
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hag defotioo in tiie |jf i c» tlial MmmoBr le 
Oane c witinii fa d to oCer up far Jmcqagm Hoex's 
miL At leogA, hawertTy he bfoii^t them to 
a oondosioii^ and turniiig to hbn, I adced him 
what he knew abo«t Ae diild^ and what was 
now likely to become of her. 

He gare me a few particidan respecting her 
ear&er days which he had learnt from Jacqoes 
and herself, that made me thcwonghly believe 
the diild had been stolen finom, or lost by, 
respectable parents. As to what would now 
become of her, he said he could not exactly tell, 
unless, indeed, some of the small proprietors 
round about would take hor into service as a 
farm servant, or that some charitable person 
would interest themselves to get her into the 
service of a bourgeois family in one of the near- 
est towns. 

I looked at Nanette as he said this, and 
could not help thinking, while glancing at her 
little frail form, that it would be soon over with 
the poor child if condemned to such hard labor. 
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She looked more delicate then^ Con^ than she 
does now — ^her pretty tiny features were thin 
and sharp^ and^ perhaps^ appeared more so 
from the expression of eager intelligence which 
played continually over them ; her large^ dark 
eyes seemed feverishly bright^ and her little 
hands spare and hot. I told the Cur^ what I 
thought of her. And he replied^ that he knew 
the girl was not strong, nor in health — ^but he 
said that he could not do much for her since his 
parishioners were not rich, he himself was very 
poor, and that therefore la pauvre petite must 
work as other children as delicate as herself had 
worked before her. 

^^ And died,'^ I mentally ejaculated, and the 
words of the old soldier, expressive of a wish that 
one of her own coimtrymen might do as much for 
her as he, a foreigner and a poor one, had done, 
rose to my mind. Involuntarily I looked towards 
the corner of the hut where the corpse of the good 
old fellow lay. Nanette was still kneeling and 

weeping beside it. ^^ Good," I said to myself, 

g5 
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^ the child is a loving (me — I haye neither kith 
nor kin to care for ; she shall be what Jess or 
Con might hare been to me — I have enough 
to work out that idea of mine at least. 

And in terms more exjdanatoty and substan- 
tial than tiie above^ I explained to the Curi that 
I was her countryman^ and would willingly adopt 
her, etc., etc. The Curi stared at my patched 
blouse, and n^ed hat, and like a conscientious 
man, wisely refused to give the child up to so 
disrespectable looking a person. I saw the dif< 
ficulty, and told him I did not wish him to place 
Nanette under my protection, till I gave him 
references that 1 was what I represented myself 
to be, namely, an Englishman of independent 
means, travelling &om choice through France 
in the manner I did. To this he assented, and 
presently after, the snow storm having finished, 
he and I and Nanette walked towards the village, 
intending to send one of tiie grand-dames of his 
parish to watch over poor Jacques^ corpse. On 
the road, I asked Nanette, whose tears were stiU 
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flowing as fast as ever, whether she would like 
to accompany me to Paris, and go to school. 

*' Go to school,'* she repeated, *^ yes, I should 
like to be a lady.'* 

^^ Going to school then, in your ideas, consti- 
tutes the lady, does it, little one ?** said L 

'^ La mire Gigogne says all ladies know how 
to read and write — I can do neither,*' replied 
she half sorrowfully. 

La mire Gigogne^ as I afterwards learnt, was 
the sweetmeat vendor of the village, and from 
her good-natured liberality in often giving a 
Sucre d*orge to a poor child who could not pay 
for it, was very much beloved by its younger 
inhabitants. Nanette and I then looked at each 
other in silence for two or three seconds, till I 
said — 

"And suppose I make you a IslAj, petite ^ what 
will you say to me — will you love me as you 
did old Jacques r'* 
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" I don't know,'^ she answered, looking up 
into my face. " I will if you won't beat me.'' 

*^ No, no, I won't beat you, Nanette," I re- 
joined, as I thought of her first protectors — ^^ I 
won't, though I am an Englishman." 

^^ You are not an Englishman," said she, 
glancing at me. 

" Not an Englishman ! but I am, petite J^ 

^^ No," replied she, shaking her head pertina- 
ciously, ^^ all Englishmen have clean faces and 
no beards." 

After that rebuke upon the state of my toilette 
and the sunburnt hue of my skin, which poor 
Nanette mistook for dirt, I tried not again to 
convince her of my being an actual Briton, but 
walked on quietly with the Cur^ to his residence, 
left Nanette under his care, and hurried on to 

Paris, where I gathered sufficient satisfactory 

references from my friends to satisfy the good 
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old Curi, as to my respectability — chiefly too 
'from a cousin of his own^ Madame Boniface^ 
whom you just saw, Con, and with whom I have 
been on terms of the greatest friendship for years. 
Aye, laugh as you will. Con, but she is an 
estimable woman, though not very prepossessing 
or aristocratic in her appearance. And she has 
been a mother to Nanette, ever since the child 
first put her foot in Paris. She and her husband 
have no children of their own, and therefore 
give her their undivided affection. She took 
her to her own house the very day her cousin, 
the Curif placed her imder my protection, she 
sought out a school for her, and she continues 
to visit and love her as much as ever, and ad- 
mirably manages all the pecuniary matters with 
Madame Beauvoisin, the mistress of the institu- 
tion in which she now is. 

^^ Nanette is still in school then V^ I asked ; 
" how was it that I saw you in church to-day 
with her ?" 

"Well,'^ repUed Ellis, "Nanette though 
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brought up as a Catholic in her earlier years^ 
through the influence of Madame Boni&ce^s 
example^ who is a Protestant^ has become one 
too. I don't think^ however, her conversion 
was effected by reason — she is too young as yet 
to attend to any theological arguments ; it was 
merely, I believe, through love of Madame 
Boniface that she joined our church : yet when 
she had once declared herself a Protestant, not 
all the arguments of her confessor or school- 
mistress could make her retract what she had 
avowed. But her confession caused her so much 
annoyance in the school where Madame Boni- 
face had first placed her, that we were obliged 
to remove her to the one in which she now is, 
where they do not know that she ever changed 
her faith, and therefore never trouble her with 
remonstrances upon it.** 

*•' And has she repaid you for your care and 
kindness, Mr. Grey ?** asked Emily. 
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Oh ! fully,*' answered he, *^ she is as quick 
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as A needle — clever and sensible too. Early 
enough I made her understand that she had 
better chuse some vocation in life^ which she 
might always fall back upon^ if any reverse of 
fortmie should happen to me or Madame Boni- 
face — and she chose that of teacher. She will 
begin to work next year for her first diploma.'^ 

'^ But is she truly grateful for your kindness 
to her, Ellis ?'' asked I. 

*^ Yes," he answered; ^^she dissolves into tears 
when I go away, every now and then, on my 
travels — and laughs till she cries when 1 come 
back. That is how young ladies generally evince 
their affection for those they love, do they not ? 
But, Con, Con, I must pull the check-string — 
we are going out of my way — ^and there is a 
friend of mine on the other side of the road, and 
I want to speak to him. Good-bye, Con — ^give 
me your address, I shall come and see you as 
soon as I can. Miss Vane, adieu — you have 
seen la bite noire of the Lyttelton family — I 
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hope his hue does not seem so dark to you as to 
others — adieu/^ 

And springing from the carriage, Ellis ran 
after the acquaintance he had discerned in the 
distance, and was soon out of sight." 

I leant back in the carriage in silence, and 
thought of Nanette's history, with a sickness 
of the heart, I could not overcome, for it 

■ 

poignantly recalled to my memory the disap- 
pearance of the little Juliet Elwin, and Mr. 
Cunningham's half-spoken suspicions respecting 
my husband being concerned in it. Not, Jessie^ 
that I was so romantic or so foolish as then to 
imagine that the Nanette Ellis had so kindly 
and generously befriended was the child in ques- 
tion — I did not for one moment think so — only 
her history appeared so like what the young 
JuUet's might possibly be, supposing she had 
been sent out of England under the charge of a 
heartless and unprincipled person, that for the 
rest of the day, for weeks and months afterwards 
the thought of that poor child haunted me in- 
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cessantly. True, I had often thought upon it 
before — ofl«n wondered how Albert could ever 
seem at peace with himself, when perhaps in 
some nook or corner of England, or neighbour- 
ing country, his young sister might possibly be 
bitterly suflfering from his treachery. But never 
had the idea pressed upon me so heavily — never 
had my husband appeared so utterly base or 
heartless before as then. Yet I was obliged to 
mask all this anxiety to him, and others — ^as I 
masked a thousand other feelings that possessed 
me. A pleasant life was that of the envied and 
brilliant Mrs. Elwin — at that time, a pleasant 
one in the extreme ! 
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C H APTER IV. 



Jl FULL month passed before I again saw 
Ellis : during that time^ however^ I set myself 
seriously to find out what sort of a reputation he 
bore in Paris, where he evidently seemed better 
known than in London, and the information I 
at length gained, from a gathering together of 
intelligence from all quarters, was exceedingly 
satisfactory. He had the name of being a per- 
fect original ; that, however, the good Parisians 
scarcely thought extraordinary, as he came 
from the land of originality. Great Britain : he 
bore the prestige of being a daring explorer of 
foreign and remote countries, which his friends 
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in Englandj thought he visited^ from a mere 
love of vagabondizing^ but which his intimates 
in Paris, knew to have been accomplished for 
scientific purposes. He was in correspondence 
with several men of learning, and bore amongst 
them a high character for moral worth, and 
great abilities ; but, although his talents were 
well known and appreciated, he had never 
placed a line of his own before the public. 
They did not suppose this was, however, from 
idleness, or incapability of lucidly arranging 
his ideas or experiences, but merely from want 
of leisure, as he still continued his strange 
wandering life, and declared he intended to 
continue it for a few years, and would then sit 
down, and, in delicious retirement, arrange the 
reminiscences of his varied and adventurous 
life. Well, Jess, you may imagine, how this 
intelligence, respecting Ellis, pleased me : you 
may imagine how delighted I was to see him 
again, one day, when I happened to be driving 
along one of the boulevards. He was buying 
some flowers of a poor old woman, when I first 
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saw him^ and as he was alone^ I stopped the 
carriage exactly opposite to him^ and beckoned 
him to it. 

He came to me instantly^ holding his hat in 
his hand, full of flowers. 

^^ What are you doing here ?^^ I asked. 

" Buying some flowers for Nanette,** he re- 
plied. ^* It is Thursday, the day on which the 
friends and relations of the children in school, 
go and visit them — See! I am well laden 
already'* — 

I looked and saw a sac of bon-bons in one 
hand, the flowers m the other, and then turn- 
ing my head slightly on one side, perceived a 
large white house in the centre of some pretty 
looking grounds. Institution de Demoiselles, 
was stuck up in large letters on its front. 

^^ Is that Nanette's school ?" I demanded. 



i( 



Just so,** replied Ellis. 



i 
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You are going in : may I go with you V* 



** Yes/' he answered, ^* if you choose." 

^^ Well, then I will," I said, springing out 
of the carriage. *^ Now give me your arm, 
and Pll take the bon-bons.^^ 

And Ellis and I walked on to the high 
brick wall, and huge wooden gate, that divided 
the grounds of the school from the Boulevard. 
We rang the bell, and a very old, decrepit 
woman answered it. 

^' That old lady was a Countess, av€mt la 
Revolution/* said Ellis, as we passed down a 
beautiful carriage drive, ovCTarched with 
branches of the acacia trees, thickly planted 
on each side of us. ^* Once upon a time, when 
she and I got into amicable conversation, she 
described the dress in which she went to her 
first ball, at the Tuileries, after the wedding — 
on a fine summer's day you will see her sitting 
out on an old wooden stool, reading the Iliad, 
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or the Odyssey — ^those being her favourite 
books. Another of i^e ci-devanis, too^ has 
the care of the lingerie^ so Nanette tells me — 
but she is so very fierce^ none of the girls dare 
speak to her." 

** Poor old ladies !" I said, ^^ what a change 
for them to experience.'^ 

We now came in front of the house itself, 
the carriage drive widened into a large, open, 
gravel space, ornamented with smaU orange 
trees in pots, and numberless roots of fragrant 
flowers. Soon after we entered the building, 
and turned into the reception room for visi- 
tors. An old house keeper sat here — of whom 
Ellis asked whether Mademoiselle Nanette was 
progressing as favourably as when he had 
called last time. 

*^ Yes,'* the old lady replied, ^^ she was very 
much better, so Monsieur le Docteur said. 
She believed she sat up to-day, and if Monsieur 
would give her permission, she would go and 
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ask Mademoiselle Sophie^ who had the care of 
the Infirmary^ whether Mademoiselle Nanette 
was ready to see her kind friend/^ 

Monsieur did give her permission, and the 
old lady instantly set out on her errand. 

*^ Has Nanette been ill ?" I asked. 

^^ Yes, very ill — of brain fever,'^ Ellis answer- 
ed, " so ill, that the regular nurse of the in- 
firmary was knocked up with fatigue, after 
watching her night after night, and they were 
obliged to call in a Sister of Charity — ^the 
prettiest young thing you ever saw. Con — I 
declare I am half in love with her. By-the- 
bye, you will come up and see Nanette, will 
you not ?" 

^* Oh yes, I take quite an interest in your 
Nanette,*' I answered. 

Presently, the housekeeper came in and de- 
livered a message from Mademoiselle Sophie, to 
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the effect^ that Mademoiselle Nanette would see 
MoJisienr^ only he was requested not to stay 
long or speak much^ as any excitement might 
cause her a relapse. Then leading the way^ and 
beckoning us to £dllow^ she walked towards a 
small building situated in a distant part of the 
grounds. 

The day was comparatively hot for that time of 
the year^ and as we passed by the front of the 
Infirmary^ I noticed that one of the windows 
was open^ and looking up perceived a pretty 
pale face wrapped round with thin white muslin 
peering down upon us, and presently a sweety 
childish voice whispered, ^ Petit firire ! ** 

Ellis caught Utte accents as well as I, and 
looked up^ and smilingly showed the flx)wers he 
had brought ; then two little white hands were 
joyously clapped together, and the pale, sweet 
face drawn in again, and we proceeded to the 
entrance. We entered, and as we passed up 
the stairs to the floor on which Nanette was, I 
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observed that the whole of the basem^it floor 
was fitted up as a Catholic chapel^ and learnt 
from the housekeeper that the scholars never 
attended any other during their residence at 
the school^ except on the day of their first 
Communion^ and All Saints' Day. 

The mistress of the Infirmary now came to 
meet us^ and led us into the apartment which 
Nfuiette occupied. It was a large room^ fitted 
up with three beds at one end^ while the opposite 
one towards the windows^ was furnished like a 
sitting-room. In this latter part of it sat 
Nanette^ a young, gentle-looking Sister of 
Charity, and Mademoiselle Sophie. The two 
latter, however, rose as we approached Nanette, 
and retired to the other side of the apartment. 
Nanette was leaning on the sill of the open 
window, wrapped in thick shawls, excepting 
her head, which evidently had been shaved, 
and was enveloped in a nun-Uke drapery of 
white muslin. A glow of pleasure overspread 
her countenance as she perceived Ellis, but 

VOL II. H 
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she looked wonderingly, and I thought rather 
crossly at me — ^when, however, Ellis explained 
that I was his sister, she deigned to turn her 
pretty face towards me and smile. 

*^ Oh ! how good you are to bring me all 
these things/' said she, as Ellis gave her the 
bon-bons and flowers— ^^ Madame Boniface 
brought me a great quantity too, yesterday — 
yet I must not touch theia petit fr^re — is it not 
terrible ? Mademoiselle Sophie says she must 
take them and keep them till I am quite, quite 
weU.*^ 

*^ And I think Mademoiselle Sophie's pro- 
ceeding a very wise one," said I, "you do not 
look, Nanette, as if you could enjoy them now.'' 

Nanette looked timidly at me from beneath 
her long dark eyelashes, and only answered, 
^^ I know Mademoiselle Sophie does what is 
best for me — she is very good — and so is Soeur 
Alix." 
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^' Ah ! Soeur Alix/' said Ellis, glancing to- 
wards the end of the room where the young 
Sister and Mademoiselle Sophie sat — ^^ she is 
as kind as ever I suppose ?*' 



^^ Oh ! kinder/^ replied Nanette, her large 
dark eyes flashing like diamonds for the mo- 
ment, ^^ she is an angel ; but she is going away 
to-morrow — and she will take nothing from 
me but this little stupid pincushion made by 
myself — ^yet, indeed, petit frire, I offered her 
everything I had but the little leaden cross 
that the good Jacques gave roe when I was a 
chUd/* 

^^Then you must tell her that if she will 
not, the sisterhood to which she belongs must, 
for their common benefit," rejoined Ellis, ^^ for 
look you, petite^ Madame Boniface and I cer- 
tainly, under the will of Providence, owe your 
life to her attention and care/' 



Nanette looked down as Ellis uttered these 

h2 
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words, to hide the tears l^at I fancied 1 saw 
gathering in her eyes :- and then she was silent 
for a minute^ and so sad an expression of 
thought seemed to flit over her count^iance^ 
that Ellis, who noticed it, tapped her lightly 
on the shoulder, and swd laughingly, ^^ What 
is Nanette thinking of ?'^ 

She raised her large black eyes to his face, 
looked tearfully at him for a moment, and 
almost whispered, ** Would you have been 
sorry for me if I had died the other day — 
would Madame Bonifece ?" 

^* Why of course, petite — did you imagine 
we should not be sorry ?'^ replied Ellis, looking 
earnestly into her face. 

^ What would you have been sorry about ?" 
she asked — ^^ I am not really your sister — ^nor 
is Madame Boni&ce my mother — I have done 
nothing for you, as you two have done for me, 
what would you have been scwrry about ?'^ 



C( 



Sorry about }^ repeated EUia, who evidently 
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was not a good hand at a sentimental scene 
^^ Sorry about,** he agaiA repeated in a per- 
plexed tone — *^Why Nanette, you little 
simpleton, — ^what should we have been sorry 
about indeed ?'* 

And he turned away from Nanette, who was 
earnestly looking at him, with so ludicrous an 
expression of trouble on his countenance that 
I could scarcely forbear laughing. Evidently 
he liked Nanette as much as he would have 
liked a young sister of that age ; but what he 
liked her for, except that she assuredly seemed 
a grateful child, he could not find terms at that 
moment to explain to his satisfaction. And 
Nanette evidently felt there was some sort of 
harshness in his manner, and cast down her 
eyes, and wept. I laid my hand on Nanette*s, 
and by the action attracted her attention. ^^ If 
you had foimd a poor little baby by the road 
side, Nanette, and taken it up and tended it, 
and loved it, till it loved you in return, and 
seemed glad whenever you were near it, and 
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grieved whenever you were away^ would jaa 
not have been sorry if it had died V^ I said. 

^ I should have been inconsolable^ Madame/' 
replied Nanette^ ^^ I should have wept much/* 

** Then,** I replied laughing, ^^ suppose you 
had died^ dear^ my brother, in like manner^ 
would have been inconsolable^ — and wept much, 
perhaps." 

Nanette glanced at me for a moment seriously^ 
and fixedly ; till presently a smile dawned over 
her face^ and she said, ^^ ch^re Madame^ you 
are good" — ^then she turned round and looked 
at Ellis, who had recovered from his dilemma^ 
through my address^ and was playfully patting 
one of her little hands which he had taken in 
hU own. Smiling through hertears^ she bent 
down and kissed his hand^ and uttered the 
words, ^^ Bon petit frircy^m heartfelt^ though 
childish accents. But Ellis again seemed 
ashamed of himself and of her, and turned 
away from me with a singularly foolish look^ 
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muttering betweenhis teeth, ^^ Pa^ de bitiseSy 
Nanette, s^il te vlait,^^ 

^^ Oh ! here is Petite Mamauy^ cried Nanette, 
a moment afler, with a cry of relief, and she 
tried to hide the tears that were still gathering 
in her eyes. 

"Who is Petite Maman^' I thought to 
myself, *^ I have seen Nanette^s petit frkre — 
who is Petite Maman ?^^ 

Petite Maman was the mistress of the school 
so called as a term of endearment by the whole 
of her scholars. She was a ladylike woman of 
thirty ; plain, but with a very agreeable counte- 
nance, and manners at once prepossessing 
and graceful. She was tall and thin, and 
walked well, as all French women do, possessed 
a white hand, a small foot, and a gentle voice. 
She entered the Infirmary, and coming straight 
up to where Ellis, Nanette, and I were sitting, 
addressed us flaently and gracefully in English. 
She had understood firom the housekeeper, she 
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ssid^ that we were there^ and had followed vb 
as soon as she thought it was better Nanette 
should be alone again. Her manner as she 
uttered this^ seemed at once preiK)ssessing and 
dignified^ and became gentle and kind in the 
extreme as she addressed little Nanette. Ellis 
seemed to like her very much^ and^ with the 
gravity of a good papa, attentively listened, to 
her observations upon Nanette's improvement 
in health — and the progress she had made in 
her studies up to the period of her illness. 
Presently Madame thought it would be better 
to leave Nanette's room, as she was ordered to 
be kept very quiet for some days as yet. We 
did so, and proceeded to walk in the garden — 
which was now filled with visitors arriving to 
see the children. Soon after Madame Beau- 
voisin left us to speak to some of the parents 
who were there, and EUis and I walked round 
the garden by ourselves. 

^* Your Nanette is a pretty child," said I, by 
way of commencing conversation — ''but do 
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you know her features seem quite familiar to 
me — I certainly have seen those large black 
eyes of hers often and often before now.** 

'* My dear Con/* laughed Ellis, ^^ where could 
you have seen them before ? Your imagination 
is romancing.'* 

^^ May be so,*' I replied doggedly ; ^^ yet I 
have seen those eyes before. But what a pretty 
gu-1 she will be when she grows up— I suppose 
the matter will end by your falling in love with 
her and marrying her.** 



(( 



The matter will end/* rejoined EUis, " in 
her falling in love with a young student of the 
Polytechnic — who is desperately attached to her 
even now, child as she is, and in my giving away 
the bride.*' 



** The student's name ? 
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Jules de Crepigney.*' 
" And his description ?" 
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*' Pale face, long black hair, Algerine mous- 
tache and beard, Grecian cut features, and capi- 
tal figure/' 

*^ And his disposition ?'' 

" Oh ! that of a true Celt — talkative, enthusi- 
astic, gay, and capable ot une grande poision^ as 
all Frenchmen are — for a time." 

'^ Well, 1 must see this Jules de Cr^pigney 
before I can decide that he will do for Nanette.'*' 

^ So you may, if you will condescend to visit 
good Madame Boniface for her sake^ as Jule» 
does.'' 

*^ Oh ! by all means — you shall introduce me 
to the old lady as soon as you like — ^my pride 
never stands in the way of my curiosity, good 
brother. But do you think marrying Nanette 
to this Jules, is the proper ending to her 
romantic history ? She ought to marry you, 



» 



^ Now, Con, that is a true woman's conclu- 
won of the business — and so, your clever little 
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brain^ has been supposing all this time that I 
have been educating a wife for myself — Con, 
Con, I am fifteen years older than my dear little 
Nanette, and have no intention or wish ever to 
assume any other rcJfe than that of her — ** 



(C 



Petit frire/^ interrupted I, ^^ so be it. I 
shall be content with that conclusion ; but I 
don't fancy you will in times to come.'' 



a 



Oh ! my sweet sister, I am an impenetrable 
fellow in affairs of the heart — ^as ye't I have never 
sighed after any woman for more than hour." 

" Yet what has not been, still may be — but 
who is that pretty little girl walking with those 
two dark mustachioed gentlemen, in yonder 
grape alley, or whatever you call it — can you 
teUme?" 

^^ She is one of the scholars — Nanette's par- 

> 

ticular friend. The thinnest and tallest of her 

two companions is her fianc^, the other her 

brother." 
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*^ PlancS, nhe in not above twelve yean of 

age!" 

" Oh ! that is of no consequence — there are 
two or three of the scholars younger than Elisa 
abeady engaged to men twice their own age« 
But look to the left, Con^ near the bosquet of 
rosesj that divides the play ground from Madame 
Beauvoisin's private garden^ in which we are 
walkings and you will see a knot of school-girls 
eriticismg two of our countrywomen, who are 
sailing up the wide walk in front of the house, 
huddled up in all manner of hideous coloured 
silks." 

^ Well, they certainly cannot be too severely 
criticised, Ellis — what need have they to display 
such ill-taste as that ? A la bonheur ! there is 
a pretty, well-dressed Englishwoman talking to 
Madame Beauvoisin near the house — ^and look 
yonder, Ellis, at that good-looking young man, 
walking steadily up to Madame, whom he per- 
ceives in the distance, with a sclc of bon-bons in 
his hand — ^he is an Englishman I am sure from 
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those Saxon features^ and in point of appear^ 
ance he does credit to our nation* What a cry ! 
There he is — seized hold of by a couple of chil- 
dren^ who have rushed pile mile through the 
hedge^ and clasp their aims around his neck^ 
and shout out his name in an ecstasy of delight 
— and ^ leur frire/ is echoed from some of the 
taller girls in the bosquet beside me — mai^ 
gv^il est beau ! Just arrived from England has 
he — I should have thought so.'' 

" Ah ! there is the school-beU ringing P* said 
Ellis ; ^^ see — ^the children are all bidding their 
parents good-bye. Come along back to the In- 
firmary window, to bid adieu to Nanette, Con, 
I told her I would see her again before I went." 

So we turned our steps once more towards 
the Infirmary, kissed our hands to the child, and 
I asked her whether she would like to see me 
again, and, bowing her pretty little pale fieice 
over the sill, she answered — *^ If Madame would 
have that goodness, she should feel much 
honoured*' — and then begging her ^ett^/rirc to 
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come and see her with Madame Boniface on 
Smiday. We once more turned our steps to- 
wards the school-house^ and making our parting 
salutations to Madame Beauvoisin^ saw^ as we 
did so^ the children, now parted from their 
friends, marshalled into ranks with the regulari- 
ty of drill-sergeants, by half a dozen under- 
teachers, ere they left the grounds to enter the 
class-rooms. And then we took our departure. 

I walked part of the way home with Ellis, 
and ere he left me I made him promise to come 
and see me in two or three days, which promise, 
contrary to my expectations, he ftilfilled ; and 
dined and spent the evening with Emily and me, 
Albert not being at home that day. I told him 
our stay in Paris was now limited to a fortnight, 
and asked him whether he would come and visit 
me in Anjou. But he at once negatived any 
hope of his doing so, by saying that he was soon 
going to commence another of his journeys. 1 
asked him what part of the world he intended to 
visit, and he answered, Russia. As I had imagin- 
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ed^ he wished to penetrate into some barbarous 
terra incognita^ I felt quite rejoiced to hear that 
he only meant to visit the country in question, 
and begged him to come back after a short stay 
there. This, he answered, he did not think he 
could possibly do, as he had some mercantile 
transactions to arrange, which would require a 
rather lengthy visit. 

"What will poor little Nanette do all that 
while ?*' I asked. 

" Oh ! Madame Boniface^s house will be her 
home, as it has been for these many years past ; 
Madame Boniface has no child or near rela- 
tion, to interfere with her good-natured affection 
for Nanette — she takes as much pride in her as 
if she were her own daughter," replied Ellis ; 
"besides,^' he added after a moment^s pause, 
*^ Nanette will find enough to employ her time 
for two years to come, if she works as she intends 
to do, for her teacher's diplomas. Then there 
is the Jules de Crepigney affair will advance in 
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interest as she becomes older and prettier. I 
shall come home just in time for the wedding 
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And saying this, Ellis rose up to go, when 
suddenly addressing me — 

** I wish, Con, that you would do me the kind- 
ness of sometimes visiting Nanette, while I am 
away ?" he said. '' I believe she likes you a 
little even now — she might like you much before 
long — ^pray go and see her, you will rather gain 
than lose by so doing.'* 

'^ Petit frirei' I replied, mimicking Nanette's 
voice and manner as well as I could, ^^ Petit Jrhre^ 
it shall be as you desire ; but explain — how 
shall I gain anything by calling on Nanette.'* 

A very peculiar look passed over Ellis's coun- 
tenance, as I uttered these last words — a look 
that I could not then understand — it seemed 
half of grief, half of enquiry, but whatever feel- 
ing possessed him, he laughed it off, and an- 
swered merrily— 
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^* My thankSi dear Con — and so good-bye/^ 

And he was about to leave the room, virhen I 
called him back — 

*' Stay Ellis/' I said, " why not spend an- 
other day with me ere I leave Paris — come, 
make an appointment instantly to go again with 
me and see Nanette — ^sball you be disengaged on 
Thursday }'' 

'' Yes/' repUed he. 

^' So be it then,'' I answered, *^ let Thursday 
be the day fixed for a brotherly and sisterly 
walk and talk." 

And on Thursday, at the incredibly early hour 
of eleven o'clock in the morning, Ellis and I 
were quietly pacing arm in arm down the acacia 
walk of Madame Beauvoisin's Institution de 
Demoiselles. 

After entering the house, we waited full ten 
minutes in the parlour before we saw any one ; 
but at last Madame Beauvoisin herself entered 
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and said the Professor of History was in the 
class-room^ and that Nanette being one of his 
best scholars^ she did not wish to call her from 
him^ unless we particularly desired it. Of 
course we did not particularly desire it^ and then 
Madame asked whether we would like to pass 
through the school-room and see the scholars. 

'^ By all means," I thought, ^^ anything is 
better than looking at the blank gravel walk 
before us.^^ And Ellis and I answered that we 
acceded to Madame's wish with pleasure. 

There were thirty scholars in the apartment 
we first entered, dressed in black, with coloured 
bands according to their different classes, seat- 
ed at a long row of black desks on each side of 
the apartment. Five or six under teachers 
also dressed in blacky were interspersed amongst 
them, and at the other end of the room, there 
was a raised platform, on which, before a large 
library table, a dark looking man, the Professor 
of History, above-named, was seated. This 
was the first class room, where the eldest 
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scholars received lessons ; and every thing went 
on quietly and steadily: till presently^ there 
was a slight '^ tapage,'^^ as Nanette expresses it^ 
outside a door near the platform^ and a troop 
of lively, noisy children, clothed in black like 
the elder scholars, soon after entered the room, 
and without the slightest ceremony, clambered 
up the platform, and stood around the profes- 
sor's chair. The professor threw away his 
seriousness at their appearance, crossed his 
arms on the table, and at once began. 

^* Now, mes er^anSy what beautiful anecdote, 
what belh action have you to tell me to-day — 
who will answer ?" 

** Oh ! I, and I, and I,^' cried half a dozen 
children at once. 

** One at a time,'^ said the professor, " tenez, 
this little demoiselle shall tell me all about 
it." 

And a quick-looking little thing, in obedience 
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to fhe professor's words^ began to relate with 
infinite zest and Uveliness of manner, one or 
two of the anecdotes from Roman History. 

^^Con/' said Ellis to me, ^^what are you laugh- 
ing at ?^ 



i» 



^^At what?'' I answered, — *^ listen to that 
Uttle creature, detaiUng and commenting on 
the deed of Mutius Sceevola, as if she really 
understood and knew what valour, patriotism' 
and glory meant^s it not enough to make 
one laugh V^ 

^^ English children in England, learn the 
same lessons," said Ellis, smiUng. 

** Yes,'' 1 answered, '^ but not in the same 
spuit— why, evidently, that little thing thinks 
it a most beautiful action to try to assassinate 
a man, and bum your hand to show you do not 
care about the pain. Well, I do not wonder 
at Frenchmen being so fond of glory, if French 
children are taught in that strain." 
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^* It gives them elevated ideas/' said Ellis. 

'^ Fitted for Pagan times,** I rejoined, ^^ and 
not for Christian ones — and that the teachers 
should make them understand — and that they 
have not done, I can see by that child's voice 
and manner, and by her dbmpanions' looks of 
approbation." 

^ Pooh ! my dear Con, you rate childish im- 
pressions too deeply — all this wBl wear off as 
the child grows older." 



** Yes, it may, beoauae this child is a girl- — 
itwould scaroely do so If she were a boy. Such 
ideas as she is now receiviog wouU perawi^nt- 
ly fix themselves in a boy's mind — no wonder 
Frenchmen like a few riots now and then, and 
worship glory instead of common sense, and 
die, and live with declamatory speeches in their 
mouths-— but stay — ^what is this, do the 
scholars have lunch in class ? see, a servant is 
entering with a large tray of pastry.^ 



» 



It was not the young ladies' lunch; but two 
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large gaieties^ promised about a week since, by 
the professor himself, as a testimonial of his 
satisfaction respecting their progress in their 
studies, and the delights of which he now asked 
Madame Beauvoisin's permission to allow her 
scholars to enter upon at once. 

^^ Does the professor often do this sort of 
thing?'' asked I of Nanette who was now 
standing at our side. 

*^ Sometimes/' replied Nanette, ^^ generally, 
however, he brings with him a few dozen of 
pretty pictures which he distributes to those 
who answer his questions best.^ 



y* 



^' And who generally gets the most upon an 
average, the English, or the French ?'* 

^^ Oh ! the French," replied Nanette with a 
smile, ^^ they make so much more noise than 
your countrywomen, Madame, that they always 
attract the professor's attention — ^whereas the 
English girls work so quietly, that their rank 
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in the classes is rarely known, but by the 
monthly bulletin sent out, and the prizes they 
invariably gain at the end of the year — Madame, 
if I were to tell you how the scholars worked, 
1 should say that the Germans work laborious- 
ly, the English steadily, the French quickly." 

At this juncture, the door of the class-room 
opened, and a lady, elegantly dressed, but un- 
attended by any one, entered. All the scholars, 
and even the under teachers and professor rose 
from their seats as she appeared, and in perfect 
silence watched her progress down the room, 
during which progress, she unceremoniously 
opened three or four of the girls' desks, turned 
their boois over, looked into them, glanced at 
their dresses, and the appearance of the school- 
room, and then passing the professor and 
teachers with a bow, walked out again accom- 
panied by Madame Beauvoisin. 

« Who is she ?'* I asked of Nanette. 

'^ Madame de S y^ replied Ellis, who 

overheard my demand, " the wife of the Minis- 
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ter of Poblk Inatraeti<xi. She thos imexpectedly 
TintB the adiool, tfaiee or foar times a year^ by 
the ezpiess conunand of tiie kn^g." 

''She win goto the dortoir now^^ added in 
Nanette, ^ and open all our wardrobes in just 
the same manner as she has opened our desks. 
But see, the profiesscff is leayingy and the ^rls are 
preparing to dress far the gymnastics. Will yo^ 
waOc for a while in the grounds, Madamo — they 
will baye changed tibdr dress in tea mia^tesb 
and you will see the exercises. I do not do 
them to-day. Petite Mamtm says I am too 
weidc as yet." 

And we went into the playground, which 
was a large gravel square, planted with sycamore 
trees^ and decorated with plots of pretty flowers, 
cultivated by the girls themselves. And pre- 
sently about fifty girls, attended by four or five 
of the teachers, trooped into the place, com- 
pletely dressed in a somewhat strange costume 
of brown hoUand, consisting of large fiill 
trousers, fastened round the an]des, d fuU vest. 
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and tonic fixed round the waist by an dastic 
belt, and a large leghorn hat, with black ribbon 
round it, little white cambric collars, leather 
bootsj and dark gloves. Yet they did not look 
ungraceful with their slight, slender figures^ 
and pretty lively faces, and large masses of 
dark hair seen neatly arranged in chignons^ in 
curls, or plaits, underneath their wide hats. 
By and bye the exercises began, under the 
inspection of the mistresses^ and of the pro- 
fessor of gymnastics himself, who was sergeant 
in some military corps. The girls coupled in 
twos and twos, ran races, then carried weights, 
then arranging themselves in a long cordon 

at the bidding of Monsieur L ^ without 

even touching one another's shoulders, described 
the most curious figures and circles while run- 
ning. Soon after the foot exercises ceased ; the 
scholars climbed up slippery poles, like young 
squirrels, ran^ danced, and walked over slanting, 
polished poles^ climbed up loose rope ladders^ 
swaying backwards and forwards from a cross 
beam^ or mounting a ladder of seven feet ia 

VOL. II. I 
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height^ caught hold of a rope that hung between 
four poles^ at the distance of ten feet from it^ 
then springing off swung themselves by the aid 
of the rope to about twenty feet in advance of 
the spot they left, let go the rope at about the 
height of four feet from the ground, and dropped 
lightly down upon the gravel. 

*' What a curious sight ! " I exclaimed, as I 
turned to Nanette. 

" It shocks your prejudices, does it ? *' said 
Ellis, who overheard me. 

"Wei,''— I replied— "do they not look 
very much like boys ? And why cannot they 
have a mistress instead of a master to teach 
them ? " 

^- And if that tall, heavy girl yonder fell from 
the top of one of those slippeiy poles, would a 
woman have strength enough to save her? 
whereas the professor has merely to stretch his 
hand and catch hold of that thick iron ring you 
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see fastened to the side of every girl's belt, and 
she is safe — ^he has strength enough to hold her 
by that olone — I have often seen him do so." 

^* Do English parents ever object to their 
daughters learning gymnastics ? 
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^'Do they, Nanette?'' said Ellis. 

"Oh! invariably, when they first hear of 
them ; but when their children begin to suffer 
from change of chmate or over toil — for we 
work pretty hard in this school — and the gym- 
nastics are recommended on all sides, — their 
private opinions upon the matter generally give 
way, and they reluctantly assent to their learn- 
ing them. They never retract that assent when 
once given; for the children invariably look 
much better, and feel themselves so.'' 

" Now let us go into the class-room again,'* 
said Ellis. " I heard Madame say that the 
bulletins are going to be read, and I can tell 
you. Con, that is a very amusing scene 



1 2 
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'^Is tt?** I said, «whatis it Hke?^ 

^Wbj,^^ said Nanette, upon a sign from 
Ellis that she was to answer me. ^^ Every 
month each girl has her disposition eommented 
on^ and rank in her studies read out to her^ 
before the whole class^ as given in to Petite 
Maman by the under teachirs; then it is 
transcribed on paper^ and sent home to the 
parents/' 

^^ It is a good check upon the scholars,*' I 

remarked. 

« 
And we heard the bulletins read, as soon as 

itiegirls had changed their gymnastic dresses 

ai^d then prepared to leave the school, but 

Madaine Beauvoisin pressed us so much to 

stay the rest of the day with her, that as Albert 

had been from Paris for some time, and Emily 

was spending the day elsewhere, and Ellis had 

a few hours of leisure on his hands, and I had 

no other engagement in view, we did so, and 

dined with Madame, her husband, and th« 
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fbnner'i confessor^ who was a remarkably 
pleasant old man^ with gentlemanly manners 
and lively wit. The evening we spent up in 
the drawing-room with a few of the elder girls 
who were upon the point of leaving school 
whom Madame Beauvoisin had very often up 
in salon to take off a little of that gaucherie for 
which school-girls are so famed. Some of the 
younger children too came up for an hour or so 
to eat sweetmeats and pastry, and at nine 
o'clock we prepared to take orxt leave. We 
did so about ten minutes before the bell rang 
for prayers^ and in passing through the garden, 
caught sight of as pretty a view as one could 
wish to see. The moon was at her full, and 
shed a flood of silver light over the playground, 
which was so thickly planted with trees that it 
was onlv now and then we could catch a 
glimpse of the slight, slender figures of the 
scholars passing in groups between them* 
Every now and then, too, several of the girls 
would join in a glee or chorus^-then interrupt it 
to laugh musically and merrily — till one evidently 
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Inore vocally inclined than her companion9> 
suddenly commenced LuUi's simple air of Au 
tiair de la lune, singing her own childish words 
to it, and down upon the still night air floated 
the words — • 

** Au clair de la lune 
Mon ami Pierrut/' etc.»etc. 

While looking towards the Infirmary and 
the chapel, we saw the pallid young face of 
the Sister of Charity — who, we learnt from 
Nanette, was still detained there in consequence 
of the dangerous illness of another scholar — 
glancing from one of the windows sadly down 
upon that childish scene of mirth — sadly, oh, so 
sadly, Jess ! — while the rosary^s dark beads were 
passing slowly over her fingers^ and her lips 
uttering a sUent prayer. 

The scene saddened me at last — for I had 
been as happy as the careless girls before me — 
and the thought came upon me, that surely 
some of them, perhaps, in the future would 
have to lead as weary a life as mine. So I 
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turned away from their sights too sharply per- 
haps for Ellis not to notice that something had 
hurt or agitated me^ for he bent down^ and 
looked for a moment into my face^ and pressed 
my arm kindly as it lay within his, andsaid — 

'^ Con, dear Con, true, I am going away for a 
long time — but I shall never lose trace of yoiz 
— be sure of that. 1 know well I am your only 
friend now,'' 

I did not answer him — where had he learnt 
that truth ? my heart asked me — not from the 
world, for it deemed I had many — not from 
myself, for I was as silent as the grave over 
my own unhappiness — but he -knew it — and 
spoke his sympathy — and my heart rose to 
answer those kind words. Oh I in that moment 
I wished to throw my arms round his neck, and 
weep out some part of the bitter grief oppress- 
ing me ; for the long continued and forced 
silence I constrained myself to keep, some- 
times over exhausted my patience, and wore 
down my pride into nothingness. Gladly would 
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I hare wept and sorrowed near one who alone 
in the wilde desert of friendship — my destiny 
murked out for me^ could in some part have 
felt for me. But Jess, Jess, it was not right 
to do so, since the secret of my husband's shame 
must needs have then passed my lips — and that 
my heart had said should nerer be, unless 
God's pure truth willed it. 

And I gave no reply to Ellis's words-*-yet I 
think he understood that my heart thanked 
hiu;— and soon after we parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 



M PLEASANTold-fashioned placewasChateau 

Gontin^ near Angers. Quaint stone terraces 

encircled the house, leading down to stately 

avenues of tall trees, and grass plots and 

evergreen shrubberies, cut out into various 

strange devices and figures, and adorned here 

and there with stone fountains, in the basins of 

which Cupids, Naiads, Tritons, and various 

other ancient and fabulous beings, as ugly as 

the veriest hobgoblin that a ghost-surrounded 

dreamer's imagination ever painted, sported 

luxuriously. But yet it was a pleasant place-^ 

the suti used to stream so gloriously down upon 

I 5 
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the sparkling water ; the tall, stately avenues of 
trees so lugubrious and shady, were just suited 
to please the dreamy fancies of a pleasurelesa 
being like myself; and even the quaint grass 
plots were not without some beauty in my eyes, 
for at least their close-cut, velvety turf 
possessed smoothness and freshness. Albert 
too, who was ever roving from place to place, 
remained not continuously there for any length 
of time — that was another source of comfort 
to me, since sometimes, when his presence did 
not actually startle me into the dread reality of 
lifers coming terrors, I could try to dream away 
their future pangs, and, perhaps, for an hour or 
a day, fence them out from my mind, and muse 
upon a flower, or a friend of my early days — 
but never, Jess, never wittingly or willingly 
upon him to whom I knew my soul could have 
clung, had I so permitted it, with an impetuosity 
of devotion, that only a spirit, which by its 
own strength has weathered ages of grief, 
feels, when it perceives a haven where its anchor 
could be cast more safely than upon its own 
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foundation. No, I never thought willingly 
about him ^ when the thought came to me^ I 
forced it back — ^not to nothingness — that I had 
no power to do, but into an indefinable^ 
indistinguishable aspect, the perusal and sight 
of which was to be avoided with all the strength 
Heaven could give me. Yet Jess, Jess, though 
but rarely, and then by surprise, I sufiered my 
thoughts respecting him to take any definite 
shape — they still hung, as it were, on the out- 
skirts of thought^s regions. Darkening every- 
thing, there they lay — a shadow to which my 
soul turned instinctively as if yearning for some 
bright land they concealed, but which, from a 
sense of duty, it forced itself to shun. Often, 
oh, how often ! have I in very weariness of heart, 
m very sickness of spirit, sat down through the 
mortal weakness of our nature, utterlv unable 
to restrain the coming thoughts of him I loved, 
from taking a definite figure, from sounding 
through my soul with the words, the voice of my 
heart"; and then in the very midst of the whirl- 
wind of passionate regret and love sweeping 
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over my soul, 1 have riaen to stem its camgkt, 
and stnuning the brein and hearty to th^ 
utmost tension^ hare turned towards oUier ideas, 
an that farain and that heart atriyii^aad adiing 
against the power of tiie will^ have at hist in 
Tery feebloiessy hun prostrate— but not silent, 
Jess^ not silent— ever their dull murmurs of 
pain rose to my ears— ever and ever! 

Jess^ I am wearying you with the recital of 
the struggle^ that through years of secret pain^ 
and apparent pleasure^ possessed my heart — so 
I will on to other themes. 

On sultry summer evenings, many were the 
pleasant walks that Emily and I had through 
those old-fashioned gardens, when the moon 
\^s high in the heavens, and the earth still and 
quiet as a sleeping child watched over by a mo- 
ther's smile. At last, however, Emily was re- 
called to England by Mrs. Vane, and I was left 
to live for a month or two alone with Albert, at 
Chateau Gontin. Never since the first six weeks 
of my marriage, had I been obliged to be so 
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much in his society — ^neyer had I yearned as I 
did then for the wildest scenes of the world's 
uncongenial gaiety, to sever me at times from 
him. He was weary too of me — for we had not 
many neighbours, and those we had were moro 
to my taste than his — quiet, good people, whom 
I respected, and whom he despised. 

You may imagine then my almost absolute 
pleasure, when I received a letter from Madame 
Beauvoisin, stating that she had taken the 
liberty of writing to me upon the subject of 
Nanette, whose health required change of air, 
and who, from the absence of Ellis, and also 
that of Madame Boniface, then in Italy, had no 
friends to interest themselves about her save 
me. I liked Nanette, Jess, — I loved Ellis, and 
willing to please them both, I wrote back to 
say, that I was glad she had written to me upon 
the subject in question, and that, with her per- 
mission, I would have Nanette to spend a month 
or two with me at Chateau Gontin. An answer 
fisofn Madame, crouched in very polite terms. 
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moon csme back to infisin me of Nanette's and 



▼itation^and tiiat Nanette would aoonbeesoQited 
to mj resfdence, under the Toy safe protection 
of an old fomf of Madame Beaoromn's. 

And three or four days after these letters had 
passed between Madame and me^ Nanette ar- 
rired, to augment the livo of mysdf and husband 
into a Irio, 

The poor diild at that time, as Madame had 
said^ was ezoeeduigly ill^ and wanted change of 
air very much. After her recovery from the 
fever^ daring the convalescence of which I first 
made her acquaintance, she had recommenced 
her studies too soon, and too earnestly, and had 
in the end over-tasked her strength, and fallen 
ill again from weduiess. Her gratitude to me 
for what she called my kindness to her was ex- 
treme, and her endeavours to show it in every 
action and word very visible. 

And, Jess, I am almost certain, that even in 
the beginning of her visit to me, she perceived 
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I was not perfectly happy ; for often when I 
began to feel exhausted with the bitter burden 
of thought I was bearing, and felt about to give 
way to absolute despair, Nanette was sure to 
come to my side, and talk to me, and laugh with 
and amuse me, by a thousand and one childish 
songs and sayings, calculated to divert my 
thoughts from more painful themes. In the 
summer twilight, when I used to pace the old 
stone terrace in front of the house, she was ever 
with me, talking prettily and childishly, yet in- 
telligently, on all the amusing topics she could 
think of, and when by the clear moonlight we 
sat together under the dark shadows of the trees, 
and watched the silvered sparkling of the foun- 
tain, and the drooping and closing leaves of the 
flowers, Nanette was at my feet, whispering soft, 
childish, loving words to me, singing me quiet, 
simple ballads, in a rich, yet sweet undertoned 
voice, like the song of the bee passing over the 
sigh of the falling zephyr ; for, I know not why, 
our hearts had opened to each other, and she 
seemed to me more like a younger sister — or 
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my own child^ than a mere stranger as she was.^ 
And she saw this, and her heart thanked and 
loved me — and by-and-bye, she spoke to me of 
herself, of her earlier days, of her present and 
future hopes — with a freedom of thought and 
manner that told me she liked me much. 

My husband meanwhile, rarely visited the 
Chateau ; now and then, indeed, he came down 
for a few days — ^but never stayed long, and was 
off again on one of his usual excursions, before 
he had time to feel the ewim which he averred 
reigned paramount within its walls. During 
6iese visits he of course saw Nanette ; whose 
intended stay of a month with me, had length- 
ened itself into two, but he took no further no- 
tice of her, than by now and then deigning to 
give her a passing look or word ; she meanwhile 
seemed to feel the slight deeply, wrapped herself 
up in an impenetratable reserve, and scarcely 
uttered a word, even to me, in his presence. 

During one of these sojourns of my hus- 
band in Anjou,^ we were invited to a fSte at 
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one of the neighbouring Chateaux, and Albert 
who liked ever; sort of gaietjr, determined to 
accept the invitation, and made me do the 
>8ame — much against my will, however, as I 
did not like to leave little Nanette to pass a 
long, dreary evening by herself in the Chateau. 
She, however, was well-content to do so, and 
moreover very delighted to dress her chhe 
Madame, as she called me, according to her 
taste : for to please her, Jess, I suffered her 
to array me as she willed, on that evening. So 
she braided back my hair with brilliants, knot- 
ted it up behind with the same hueless stones, 
and clasped them round my arms and neck ; 
but, instead of choosing a robe of the richest 
satin or lace, to suit these splendid prelimina- 
ries of my toilette, she threw a dress of the 
simplest, but finest and softest India muslin 
over me, and taking five or six blue convolvu- 
louses from a flower box near her, twined a few 
of them in my hair, and three or four with a 
cluster of diamonds on the bosom, then with a 
smile of exhultation leading me to the glass, said, 
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'* Now Madame*s toilette is complete — does 
she approve of iti*' 

It was the most becoming dress 1 had worn 
for a long time, and I said so, and Nanette 
clapped her hands in glee, and then hearing 
Albert's voice calling me, aiid having already 
had a message from him to say that the car- 
riage was at the door, she muffled me up in 
swandown and cachmires, and led me down to 
the entrance hall. 

The phaeton stood before the portico — ^har- 
nessed to it were two of Albert's favourite 
horses, high-spirited creatures, very valuable, 
and very beautiful. 

*^ Are you going to drive Zoe and Selim to- 
night, Albert?" I asked, "Don't you think 
you will have some trouble with them, since 
they have not been in harness lately ?" 

"None,'' he answered in that determined 
tone, which I knew it was no use to contradict. 
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come, be quick — ^get up — we have a two hour's 
drive, and a rough road before us." 

I did as I was bid, took m]; seat beside him, 
the servant man gave him the reins, and off 
we set. 

It was a clear moonlight night, and our 
road for some miles lay through a beautiful 
woody country, every now and then interspers-^ 
ed with soft, green slopes, or winding rivulets 
glittering like belts of silver upon them — a 
heavy shower of rain, too, had lately fallen, 
and every brush of the whip upon the over- 
arching branches of the trees, every gust of the 
rising wind, stirring their leaves, as we drove 
along at a rapid pace, sent a shower of dia-^ 
mond sparkles through the soft moonlighted 
atmosphere, like the shattered remnants of a 
falling star, silvery and beautiful. And, though 
Zoe and Selim raced along at the best of their 
speed, under the practised hand of Albert, the 
drive was a quiet and pleasant one, till we came 
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to a range of low^but steep hills^ efndently 
forming part of the line of a more elevated 
chain^ seen in softened^ and solemn beauty in 
the distance. Then^ indeed, our moonlight 
drive became more difficulty and not so pleas- 
ant^ for both the master and the horses became 
ill-tempered from the exceeding ruggedness of 
the road, and I had to listen to Albert's curses 
and vociferations, and our man-servanfs 
grumbling responses, instead of to the soik 
rustling of the leaves, and the hum of the 
night-moths on the wing, that had hitherto 
seemed to float like iairy music around me. 

For full half an hour after we had passed 
through the easy part of our road, we had been 
slowly ascending a rugged hill, over which the 
horses, guided by Albert, picked then- way very 
tolerably, till we arrived at what appeared to 
be its most elevated part, where a sharp turn 
in the road, concealed the average steepness of 
Hs descent from our view. Albert, at this spot, 
made the man-servant dismount to reconnoitre 
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the path ihat lay before us. He did so — ^and 
wluk he was thus employed, his mastier, with 
&e rejns and whip, guided the animals towards 
tiie imm of the road, above-mentioned, when 
suddenly they swerved aside at the sight of a 
buge^ mis-«hapen stone, which lay exactly 
brfore them, and as they turned the corner, 
they dashed down the hill full gallop. Albert, 
At this juncture, knew our danger well enough, 
for I saw him turn pale, when the hoises first 
started at their full q>eed, and heard him mut- 
ter-^^^ Tlie mad devils ! we shall be dashed to 
pieces before we reach tilie bottom V* — ^but he 
held the reins firmly, and still endeavoured to 
guide, though he could not restrain the horses' 
speed. Downwards we dashed, over stones, 
and ruts, and rotten branches of trees — onward 
we sped on our fearfiil course, both as silent as 
death, only hearing liie gallop tramp of the 
horses, and the crash of the rotten wood and 
stones beneath the. wheds. I thought deatii 
woidd be in a few minutes inevitable, for I per- 
ceived we were being carried to a yet more dif- 
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ficult aud uneven surface than that we had 
passed over. Yet strange to say, Jess, with 
the thought of death came but a passing idea of 
Eternity, only— the question of how and where 
the eatastrophe would occur — now or in 
nother minute — should we be thrown on this 
side or that, or dashed to pieces in the wide 
mouth of yonder ravine, which I saw in the 
distance, yawning as it were to receive us, occur- 
red to occupy my thoughts — over and over again 
as we dashed along, these questions were repeated 
in my mind with the speed of lightning. I had 
no time to think of Eternity, but as something 
infinite, incomprehensible, and dread, towards 
which we were being hurried. 

Once however, even amidst this chaos of dis- 
jointed thoughts, I glanced towards Albert — he 
looked pale, yet calm, and still holding the reins 
in his hand, appeared to be measuring in his 
own mind, as I was in mine, the chances of our 
QSCape — I should have said — death. In another 
moment he was no longer at my side ; but had 
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thrown the reins on the back of the horses, and 
had leaped out. At a glance I perceived^ even 
at the rate at which I was hurried along, the 
motives for this act. The inclination of the 
descent for the space of two minutes had par* 
tially lowered, and he had sprung into the bed 
of a small rivulet, that wound its course down 
the side of the hill. But ere I had time to fol- 
low his example — which perhaps after all I might 
not have had the courage to do — the horses were 
again plunging down the sides of the ravine be- 
fore described with the carriage nearly on their 
haunches. 

^^ Now/* J thought to myself, *^ this is the 
end of it — in another moment I shall be dead 
— God forgive my sins, and receive my soul." 
And in the next minute I loosened my hold on 
the sides of the vehicle, as I preferred the chance 
of being thrown out from it rather than crushed 
beneath it ; over rolled the carriage, I felt my- 
self precipitated some feet downwards, and then 
perceived my progress stopped, and imagined I 
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hmd ictdied the bottom with wngnlar iFclodty 
and good fijrtmie, for sfier liie &st shock of ilie 
fidl^ m J head began to dear^ and m twanWing ft 
of fear gare orer, and I £dt I was not hut* 
But, in fiicty I had not arrired there ; I had 
only been thrown out on a bed of ixrojediiig 
brambles^ and thus savedfiomafidlof fiffylee^ 
while the carriage and horses went rollB^ orcr 
and over till thejr reached the bottom^ and tiien 
lay a crushed, motionless and Itfeless 



Then my iiioiig^ts tamed to the questiofif as 
to whether Albert had succeeded in saving his 
bfe^as he bad intended to do, and I looked round 
me to see if I could ascend to the top cf the 
ravine. The attempt seemed almost impracti^ 
cable; for the line of inclination was ragged 
and steep— the part of the ravine below me was 
Ims sOj but I knew not whetiier it would lead 
nie nearer to Albert or farther from him, and so 
lot a time I knew not what to do. Then I 
thought of raising my voice and calling to him 
or the manservant, although I knew by tiie 
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speed at which the horses rushed along after the 
former liad leaped out, that they must be at a 
good distance from me, and could scarcely be 
within call, yet I did so, waited for an answer, 
and heard a shout sent back in return from the 
bottom of ihe ravine* I looked down, and saw 
by the clear rays of the moon, a dark figure 
bending down over the horses and carriage. 

** It is Albert,'^ I said ; ^^and he does not know 
where I am/^ And I spoke again. 

The figure heard me, looked up, and then 
begui slowly to ascend to the spot where I sat. 
Presently I discerned it was not my husband nor 
the footman, for this person had a taller, stouter 
figure than either of them, and wore a sombre 
looking, broad- brimmed hat. But I thought 
that I should certainly want some aid, ere I 
ooold get out of my present dilemma, and so I 
waved my hand to him to come up, risking all 
dmnces as to whether he was an evil intentioned 
or gentlemanly wayfiurer^ notwithstanding I 
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showed a tolerable amount of property decor- 
ating my person at that moment^ for hood and 
cloak had been torn off most unceremoniously 
by some brambles at a short distance from me^ 
but which from the steepness of the locality I 
could not reach^ and I sat on my verdant throne 
of underwood, midway down the ravine, glisten- 
ing wil^ diamonds like a fairy queen, and clad 
like a ghost or the White Lady of Avenel in 
robes of spotless snow. Evidently my appear- 
ance startled the sober senses of the friend, who 
came to me in my hour of n€ed,^for more than 
once or twice, as he ascended with considerable 
difficulty to the spot where I was, he glanced 
upwards with a fixed and wondering stare, and 
when he came within twelve or sixteen feet of 
me, I saw him stagger back and catch hold of 
the ragged stump of a tree projecting in leafless 
barrenness from the side of the ravine. His 
large, broad-brimmed hat, too, at that instant 
fell off, and I at once recognised the features of 
Mr. Cunningham. His eyes fixed themselves 
on my face with a wondering look, as did mine 
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on his^ and in the first moments of our mutual 
surprise^ we did not speak. But ere long, how- 
ever, I heard my christian name of Constance 
uttered in astonished accents, and saw Mr* 
Cunningham advance hastily towards me. 
Hurriedly he asked what strange accident had 
brought me into that perilous position, and I 
at once gave him a brief outline of our moon- 
light drive, and requested him to try and help me 
to climb to the top of the ravine, so that I might 
see whether Albert was really as safe, as I 
imagined him to be. 

Mr. Cunningham listened and replied to my 

description of the accident with forced attention 

and an absent air ; but he immediately offered 

me his arm, and carefully guided me up the 

ravine's dangerous ascent. When we arrived 

at the summit, my fears respecting Albert's 

safety were instantly quieted, for I saw him and 

the man-servant running at a rapid pace in the 

direction which the horses had taken ere they 

plunged down the ravine. Mr. Cunningham 

k2 
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perceived ttiem^ and recognised Albert as aoon 
as I did. 

'* Your husband is safe/' he said. And im- 
pulsively he dropped my arm^ and seemed about 
to txim away from his approach, till seeming to 
recollect himself he muttered — ^^ I may be of 
some assistance/' and continued to walk on with 
me towards him. 

In another minute or two Albert was at my 
side, and was pouring forth the usual common- 
place questions as to whether I was hurt, and 
how I was saved. As I answered them, the 
thought came into my mind of questioning the 
truth of the joy he expressed, that the accident 
had not terminated my existence, as it had 
seemed likely to do. My fortune, thought I 
within myself, must be nearly dissipated by this 
time — ^has he or has he not deemed that it 
would be a tolerably convenient thing to be rid 
6( a wife, whose life has well-nigh outlasted her 
money, so that he might be free to chuse another 
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wealthy one, to minister to his hixurious wants f 
Quick as lightning, Jess, these ideas passed 
through my mind, and my judgment had nearly 
pronounced that Albert had wished to be rid of 
me, when its sentence was suspended, by feeling 
my arm, which was now linked within his, 
pressed silently, and almost with affection 
against his* Has he then some sort of real 
a£fection for me, said I to myself— have my 
endeavours for these years past gained tiie end 
for which they strove-^-H^rould he rather me live 
dowerless*-than die, and give him the chance 
of wedding another rich wife ? We were stand* 
ing in the clear moonlight, and I looked up to 
see the expression of his face. There was a 
heavy, bittor kx^ upon it, and his hand for one 
moment was passed across his eyes, as mine 
fized{themselves there — in the next they alighted 
on Mr. Cunningham, who had been until then 
standing at a little distance off, but had now 
drawn near, with offers of assistance. Albert 
recognised him, and started ; a look, it almost 
seemed of shame, passed over his countenance^ 
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but soon leooTering himself^ he haughtSy 
fbsed all offers of assistance — all mtercoimi& 
wit2) him^ and dnwing me doaer to his flide, we 
walked towards a small house near the roadside, 
which we discerned at a great distance off. T^ 
as I left the spot on which Mr. Cunningham 
stood^ I held out my hand to him^ and thanked 
him for his opportune help; but before he 
could take it^ Albert snatched it away^ and held 
it within his owq^ till the former with a hasty 
bow to me moved off in an opposite direction. 
Then^ preceded by our man-serrant^ we hurried 
towards the house before mentioned. 

It was a roadside inn — ^plain in its exterior^ 
small in its dimensions^ inconvenient in its in- 
ternal arrangements^ and perfectly full of peo- 
ple^ located within its premises for the nighty 
in consequence of the attraction of a neighbour- 
ing fair about to be held on the morrow. When 
we made enquiries respecting the occupation of 
a private apartment, until our groom could pro- 
ceed home for a carriage and horses, we received 
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the unsatisfactory answer, that there was not 
one to be had, and so we were obliged to sit 
down in the inn^s public room, in the company 
of some dozens of not very respectable looking 
persons who were smoking and driniing. Their 
society, however, very soon grew insupportable ; 
and at length their boisterous songs, coarse con- 
versation, and rude stares at my ball attire, 
forced me to propose to Albert the rather out 
of the way expedient of a moonlight stroll, in 
order to get out of their way. When, however, 
we came to the inn door a sharp, heavy shower 
of rain was falling, and we were obliged to turn 
back. 

^^ Never mind," I said to Albert, as we re- 
entered, ^^ it will soon be over — see, the moon 
is still shining in the heavens — we shall be 
able to take a stroll round the grounds in a 
quarter of an hour — or stay, cannot we pro- 
menade in the long corridor which I see on the 
top of yonder landing place ?" 

And turning from the public room where we 
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had been sittings we took five or six turns in the 
passage alluded to. 

^^ I am sure the room on our left hand is an 
empty one^^ 1 presently remarked to Albert a» 
we passed and repassed several times before the 
open door of a large^ low-roofed apartment^ 
lighted only by the rays o£ the moon streaming 
hi through its lattice window* ^ I am sure it 
is^ whatever our landlady may say to the con- 
trary — ^there is not a sound within it — now I 
wiU just ring the bell and refresh her memory 
— since my arm and ankle feel slightly sprained 
and I perceive I am increasing the pain in con- 
tinning to walk/^ 

So I pulled a bell handle that I perceived 
near me, and soon after the landlady appeared. 

*^ You said you had no unoccupied apartment 
in the house/^ I observed, ^^ assuredly this is 
one^'^ and I pointed to the room in question. 

^^ It is let," she answered with some hesitation* 
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'^ Bnt it ]fl empty at present— con I not occupy 
it for an hour or two ?*^ 

^^ Madume would not like to do so I fear/' 
was the reply — ^^ tb^re is a corpse in it.^ 
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A corpse I" I repeated. 



*' Yes/* replied the hostess, ^^two English- 
men arrived here this mornings and they rented 
the last room we had unlet. One of them fell 
ill in ilie mid-day after a long walk to the 
neighbouring town — a fit I think he had. We 
tned all we could to restore him to life ; but 
could not. His friend, however, will not be 
satisfied till he has fetched the head doctor from 

L , whither he has set oflf an hour ago for 

that purpose on foot — ^we had no conveyance to 
lend him/* 

'* And ttieir names ?*' I asked briefly. 

** I do not recollect the name of the gentle- 
man who is alive and well^'* she replied ; '^ but 

k5 
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I think the other one*s name was Fenneft^ or 
Kennett/^ 

Her account explained our rencontre with 
Mr. Cimningham^ and she led the way 
into the apartment described. It was a 
long, narrow room^ with alow raftered ceil- 
ing, lighted at one end by a skylight^ at 
the other by a lattice-work window. Evi- 
dently it had been used as a store-room, for 
large boxes, blocks of wood, and bundles of 
faggots lay about its floor in all directions. At 
its most distant end, underneath the skylight^ 
supported by broken rafters^ apparently taken 
from the roof where they had been superseded 
by new ones, stretched upon a straw palliasse^ 
and wrapped in some old blankets and a dark 
cotton table cover lay the corpse. The face was 
uncovered ; and as the moonlight streamed down 
upon it, the features were distinctly visible 
— I recognised them ; yet I said nothing, nor 
after one glance did I again turn in that direc- 
tion. But I took the candle from the woman^s 
band, and placed it upon the sill of the window* 
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*^ I will rest here for awhile,'^ said I to Albert, 
^' I am tired — I must sit down — you do not 
object to it?" 

^^ Not at all/^ he replied, while an expression 
of evident relief passed over his features, ^'I 
think it the best thing you could do, if you do 
not object to the presence of the corpse, and 
being left alone with it for a few mmutes, since, 
as I am here, I must go and speak to the land* 
lord about the farming business I told you oi^ 
some days ago.'* 

*^ I am not a coward in matters like this," I 
answered, *^ the company of the dead is harm- 
less and silent enough ; so, pray go and arrange 
the matter in question.^ 
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And in two minutes more Albert left me to 
myself, begging me not to seek him till he came 
and fetched me downstairs ; soon after, the 
woman left me, too, 

I listened to the sound of their retreating 
steps, till I heard their last footfalls echo oyer 
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the brick floor of the lower hall> and thett^ 
taking the candle in tny hand^ I rose up-^I 
rose ap, Jess^ to look for the last time upon 
the face of him, before whom, my spirit from 
its innermost depths, had bowed ^ whom, when 
the rent fabric of a baseless, ideal lore, fell to 
the earth, I had known and recognised, as the 
only one my heart could have constantly wor- 
shipped ; who, in the crowded halls of amuse- 
ment, and in the lone, silent summer evenings, 
had come to mc, and by intuitive penetration, 
partly guessed some of the hidden rocks that 
lay concealed for my hurt in the onward path- 
way of life, and guessing them, had, for my pro- 
tection seemed to make the width of his own 
mind compass the narrowness of mine, and 
shielded it, oh ! many and many a time, from its 
own despairing weakness, by its high-souled 
faith and shrewd common sense ; from the 
world^s ridicule, by wit ; from its censure, by 
bitter sarcasm — till gratitude grew to love — hid- 
den, secret, and unrecognised— masked even 
from myself, under the name of friendship, till 
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I3ie pangs of jealousy, one day, awakened me 
to the true passion of my soul, and made me 
probe it to its core. Jess, Jess, did I not strive 
to master it ? — ^to master even thought — aye, 
and even the most distant avenues that led 
towards its sufferance — I knew that a thought 
Buffered to dwell willingly upon him was sin — 
I counted even the sudden and unbidden 
thoughts, that sometimes surprise us, such. 
But, Jess, dear Jess, then with the lifeless clay 
of him I had so loved before me, was it sin to 
stand beside it for some few minutes, in my 
heart's excess of grief, and gaze upon the fea- 
tures, that had ever gladdened the weariness of 
my spirit with their smile of friendship, till 
friendship's mask fell off, and love appeared — 
and the lover and friend were shunned ? Was 
it sin, Jess? — Even so! I believe, there is 
but one straight narrow line of duty for us all 
— and divergence towards the right or to the 
left is sin. Yet, in those moments, my heart 
had no control over sleeping duty — and I stood 
by the side of the corpse, gazing stedfastly 
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down upon the pale^ livid features^ my spirit 
writhing in agony within me^ dwelling upon 
the thoughts of what might have been^ what 
was— silently, silently, as ever I grieve over 
my deepest griefs, without a tear, or a sob, 
or a sigh; for, when all the strong holds 
of feeling are attacked at once, tears do 
not seem to come — one single thought, or a 
successive train of single thoughts, working 
upon the mind, alone seems to urge us to 
tears. 

I turned the coveriing of the head further 
down ; on the broad white brow lay the thick 
clustering masses of the dark brown hair ; the 
lids were closed over the eyes, the heavy fringe 
of the lashes lay motionless upon the marble 
cheek, and the white lips were parted, as if 
about to speak. 

Through the skylight the moonlight 
streamed down upon that face, and enveloping 
it in its soft, liquid, livid, holy light, appeared 
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to deepen the repose expressed upon them« 
The minntes passed away uncounted—all 
thought, save of those features upon which my 
eyes were fixed, seemed to flee from me, till, 
presently, the spirit-voice of conscience chid 
the grief withering my heart, and bid me ask 
Heaven's forgiveness for its excess — for 
its existence. And I knelt down by the side 
of the dead, and words of entreaty rose from 
my lips towards the Father of Mercy — ^rose, 
but again fell back upon my heart unuttered — 
I had not strength to pray ; earthly grief had 
mastered all the strongholds of faith, hope, re- 
pentance, and ere many moments had passed, 
prayer had fled from me, and bitter sorrow 
prostrated both heart and spirit — I felt only, 
that I was kneeling at the side of the clay of 
him my heart, against its will, had acknow- 
ledged its master. I saw but that pale face, 
and heard but the voice of my own soul, whis- 
pering of grief illimitable and bitter. 

How long I thus sufi^ered myself to be over- 
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whelmed by my own thoughts^ I know not ; 
but I know that a sense of outward things^ 
only dawned upon me^ when I saw a dark 
figure^ bend^ as it were^ for one moment over 
the corpse from the other side of the pallet on 
which it lay^ and then half leaning across ijb, 
gaze stedfastly at me. And I recollect return- 
ing the glance with a dim enquiring look^ and 
endeavouring to make out whose the counte- 
nance was which thus attracted me from my 
watch over that of the dead. But my mind was 
ajar, and I could not, till I heard my name 
uttered in a low enquiring tone, and a heavy, yet 
convulsive grasp laid on my shoulder ; then I 
more hurriedly looked up, perceived that my new 
companion was Mr. Cunningham, and, start- 
ing to my feet, gased at him for one moment in 
deep and utter surprise, till I turned, I knew 
not, cared not whither — save from hb presence« 

Onward I hurried, with hasty steps, and 
with but a dim, strange idea of seeking Albert to 
guide me, till the cool night breeze, rushing 
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from a side corridor^ made me turn to see 
from whence it came. I glanced towards it, 
and observed a broad, oaken flight of steps, 
leading down to what appeared to be the gar- 
den attached to the house. I descended it, 
and perceived that it did reaUy terminate in 
a sort of pleasure ground or tea garden attached 
to the inn, but the precincts of which were now 
too Mret, from the fallen rain, for me to enter. 
Empty as they were, however, and cram* 
mied with people, as was the house, I sat down 
on the lower steps of the oaken stairs I had 
stood upon, and listlessly gazed out upon their 
area, and thought again upon the scene I had 
left. The stem, sorrowful look, with which 
Mr. Cunningham had regarded me as I turned 
away from him, fixed itself in my mind expres- 
sive of extreme grief and surprise ; I almost 
read in my vivid recollection of it, his lost es- 
teem for me, and his kind, yet bitter sorrow 
for that loss. Jess, he had seen me in the 
deepest intensity of my grief for Frank Kennett 
— Jess, do you believe that my countenance 
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could have expressed all the sorrow at my heart ? 
If SO5 what could he imagine of me but evil ? 
what can he think of me even now ? But I may 
not stay to dwell on these themes — ^let me 
write on — 

I told yoa I was sitting on the lower steps 
of the oaken staircase that led down to the 
pleasure grounds. There for a long time in 
utter solitude I sat : silence vras around me 
and nigh me ; farther on^ rude bursts of mer- 
riment from the throng of merry-makers in 
every part of the house — ^wearily and sadly 
did I commune with my own thoughts, till the 
approaching voice of my husband^ in evident 
and hasty altercation with some one^ struck 
my ear. I listened, and it appeared to come 
from the ground in front of me, and in about 
twenty minutes afber, I saw him and anothe r man 
pass before the doorway in which I sat. ' I did 
not purposely conceal myself when they first 
passed,nor purposely endeavour to listen to what 
they said ; but the fragments of the discourse 
I thus unwillingly heard^ made me do so. 
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when in their hurried walk up and down the 
garden^ they passed me a second time : I with- 
drew into the deep shadows of a recess^ I list- 
ened — and I heard amidst their evident disa- 
greement^ in broken^ but^ yet connected 
sentences^ the sense of which I condense into 
the substance of the intelligence I give you in 
the next lines^ that the disappearance of the 
little Juliet Elwin had indeed been accom- 
plished by Albert ; that, happening to pass by 
with his present companion, about the time the 
accident with the nurse had happened at the 
bridge, they had managed to save the girl, but 
not her attendant, and, that the then possi- 
bility of the death of Juliet, gave him the idea 
of depriving her o/ her inheritance, by spread- 
ing abroad the report of her death. And this 
idea» it seems, he worked out, and entrusted 
Juliet to the care of the man I saw with him, 
who, however, as it appeared from the angry re- 
proaches of Albert, had, some time since, suffered 
her to elude his care, and had for the last few 
years known nothing about her. 
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I beard all thia^ Jesa^ and felt Mr. Cunning- 
ham's accusation against Albert confirmed — and 
sick at heart, sat for some minutes^ silently al- 
lowing unutterable, and, as yet, unconquerable 
emotions of contempt against Albert, again to 
master all the other feelings of my heart. But, 
ere long, I was forced to rise up, for I saw 
Albert and his companion approaching the door- 
way in which I stood ; quietly I stepped back 
into the long corridor, where 1^ and I had 
walked during the early part of the evening, 
and forcing a smile upon my face, as he re-en- 
tered the house, I greeted him from thence — 
the man, of course, had left him — ^and we were 
alone. 

I explained to him that the reason for my being 
in the passage, was Mr. Cunningham's return to 
the couch of his dead friend. His brow dark- 
^led as I spoke; but he said nothing, and 
another half hour was passed by us in loitering 
up and down that corridor, in almost perfect 
silence. I had no heart to speak, Jess, neither 
it seemed had he. 
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Presently, a waiter came to tell us that 
our servant was below with a fresh , Tebicle and 
two strong post horses. I borrowed a thick 
slmwl from the landlady, and then taking 
Albert^s arm walked down stairs. 

" Can we not go a different way home ?** I 
asked^ as I seated myself in the carriage. 

'^ Home ?'* exclaimed Albert, with a bitter 
laugh ; ^^ why should we go home ? — ^you are 
not much hurt;, neither am I — ^we are going on 
to ihefUe.'' 
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But my dress,*' I said, "is torn and soiled — *^ 



^* They will know it is an accident/' he inter- 
rupted hastily — *^ let us take pleasure while we 
may." And seizing the reins, without another 
word of remonstrance from me, he drove at a 
headlong speed towards the dhateau of Madame 
M . 

We haye missed breaking our necka cmoe 
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this evenings I thought bitterly enough^ as we 
tore along at a desperate rate towards a/$/e of 
mirth^ with heavy and leaden hearts^ I won- 
der whether we shall do so now — it would prove 
the best termination possiblefor to-day's chapter 
of events. 

We were saved however from such a disaster ; 

the remainder of the road to Madame M 's 

was a tolerably good one^ and about half-past 
twelve we rattled into the court-yard, mounted 
the lighted stair-case, and were soon amidst the 
brilliant throng that then filled its perfumed 
and dazzUng halls. 

The ball was at its height ; partner after 
partner I accepted as each successive dance 
commenced — I was not silent for more than a 
minute together — I had no wish to listen to the 
voice of my own heart : I talked — I cannot tell 
you of what I talked, Jesa, for I do not remem- 
ber a word of what I said — ^but I do call to mind, 
that while leaning on one of my partners' arms 
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for one moment to take breath after a long 
waltz^ I heard a voice say close to me — " What 
excellent spurits — what a flow of conversation 
that little Madame Elwin has — ^a very well as- 
sorted couple she and her hushand makes — ^he is 
a charming man." 

I felt a bitter smile steal over my face as I 
heard these words. 

^^ Let us walk on yonder lawn^ where those 
couples are dancing," I said to my partner, "it 
is cooler there than here.^' 

And we stepped down from the heated rooms 
within doors, to the cool night air without. We 
sat down in a bower, near the dancers, and my 
partner took all the trouble of conversation on 
himself, and talked upon various subjects, and 
I appeared to listen to him, and answered yes 
and no at random, the meanwhile looking up at 
the blue sky, overarching us with its thousand 
lights, and thinking of Heaven and of the dead. 
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Presently I was much astonished by feeling my 
hand kissed very passionately^ and seeing my 
companion^ who was an old acquaintance ct 
OQIB, at my feet. 

'' What is the matter ?^' I asked^ as my glance 
wandered from the quiet and holy sky to Ihe 
expression of half awakened hope on his coun- 
tenance — *^ are you in your senses ?^' 

He explained to me rather incoherently that 
for the last half hour he had been making des- 
perate love to me^and that my continued silence^ 
and confused answers had given him every rea- 
son to hope. 

'^ Tou are a simpleton^ Monsieur^ '^ said I in 
return, ^^ you might have perceived, if you had 
a grain of sense, that for the last half hour I have 
not listened to a word you have said — pray take 
me back to the &awing-rooms/' 

A moment after, my husband laid his hand 
upon my shoulder — "Come away,'' he said, 
^^we must go home — ^it is late." 
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Not sorry to leave a scene my heart had long 
left before, I hurried on my shawl, and obeyed 
him. 

We passed the inn — where the dead lay — Al- 
bert sprangfrom the carriage, and entered to give 
some directions about the two carcasses of the 
unfortunate horses, and the remains of our 
phaeton. While he did so, I perceived Mr. 
Cunningham walk from within doors, to the 
porch at the inn's entrance. I beckoned to him : 
slowly and unwillingly he came to me. 

'^ Is not the corpse in the inn yonder, the 
corpse of your friend, Mr. Kennett ? " I said. 

^^ Yes,'^ he answered, looking me steadfastly 
in the face. 

" Its recognition,^' I continued, ^^ shocked me 
exceedingly — under such circumstances it wo id 
have startled any one to have met a friend 
lately heard of in good health." 

VOL. II. I* 
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'• It would/* were the only words Mr. Cun- 
ningham uttered in reply. 

I looked at him earnestly ; I endeavoured to 
know by the expression of his countenance 
what he thought of me — evil or good ; and as I 
did so^ I felt the tears for the first time that 
evening roll down my cheeks. Then I tried to 
smile : "Odd little man," I said, " he scarcely 
thought when he was alive that I should feel 
his death so much.^' 

But my suppressed sobs just then almost 
choked me, and there was a silence of a few 
seconds ere I could speak. Mr. Cunningham 
had his eyes still fixed upon mine immovably. 

'* He was a true friend to me,^' at length I 
uttered. " His was an early end for one so 
talented." 

And I turned away my head for one moment, 
and with the back of my hand, dashed away my 
tears, then looking Mr. Cunningham full in the 
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face, ^^ God requite him for his kindness to 
me/* I said, '^ it was much — good night, Mr. 
Cunningham.'^ 

And I held out my hand to him ; he gazed 
at me a for minute, steadfastly and calmly, then 
took it — pressed it — ^wrung it within his own, 
and re-entered the inn. 

In another second Albert was at my side 
again, had taken the reins, and was rapidly 
driving home. 

^^ You spoke to Cunningham when I 
was in the inn," observed Albert, in a bitter 
tone of voice, after a few minutes' silence. 

*^ Yes,*' I answered. 

" And yet you know that he and I have not 
been on good terms for years,*' he rejoined. 

" He forgot that, when he offered us assistance 

in yonder ravine,'* I replied, ^^ ought not I to 

have forgotten it too, when he stood within six 

yards of me? " 

l2 
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^ For what purpose did voa speak to him ? 
A ready excuse rose to my mind, and tempted 
my lips to utter it; but after a moment's thoughts 
I spoke the truth* 

Swished to know whether his friend Mr. 
Kennett was alive or dead.'' 

** And which is he ? " 

*' Dead " — I uttered^ and tried to close the 
conversation by wrapping myself more closely 
in my shawl, and leaning back in the carriage ; 
but Albert seemed determined to persist in 
speaking upon the subject, and continued — 

*^ What will Mrs. Vane say now the poor 
fellow has made his exit ? " 

^^ She will be tolerably glad that he has done 
so,'' I replied. 



" And Emily ? 



9^ 



** She will sorrow, as a woman ever sorrows. 
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for a man who, by first winning her esteem, has 
in the end won her love/' 

I did not heed the full meaning of these 
words I spoke, Jess ; but Albert did, and with 
a sudden jerk of the reins that almost threw the 
horses on their haunches, he rejoined — 



" What has esteem to do with love ? 



» 



"It is its essence," I replied, "true love 
cannot exist without it/' 

He lashed the horses on — and they sprang 
forward with desperate speed. For some 
minutes we sped on in perfect silence— sud- 
denly with a harsh> jarring laugh, he turned to 
me, and said — 

^^You would be no Gulnare or Medora, 
Con ; to follow a villain whithersoever he 
willed, or whatever he did^ and love him/' 

I felt a leaden weight alight upon my heart 
►—I hesitated what to answer — then said Con*- 
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fldeooe to me, answer bfol the tmdi^ and I did 
■o. Assoming the light, careless tone of Toioe 
wbidi he had endeaTomed to aaswne;, I half 
hraghed as I replied — 

^Wdlyno! — because sodi self immolation 
is generally useless — women, however loving, 
scarcely ever redaim such men. Conrad went 
on fighting till he grew tired of it, notwithstand- 
ing Medora's entreaties. So in answer to your 
question, Albert,! reply, that assuming myself to 
be unmarried, 1 could break my heart rather than 
wed a man such as you describe, however much 
I love d him ; assuming myself to have married 
such a one without knowing his true character, 
I should— '' 

*^Aye — ^you should?'* 



t( 



I should try to perform all I had sworn at 
the altar to perform — I should remain with 
him, but — ** 

'^ But within your soul, you would hate and 
despise him ? ^' 
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I glanced for a moment towards Albert^ his 
face was half averted from me ; but even in the 
moonlight, I could perceive a dark, livid pallor 
overspread it, and that there dwelt a slight ex- 
pression of pain around the lips and upon the 
brow. " Is he not so utterly cold as I once 
deemed him?" I thought; ^^can remorse or shame 
live within his breast?" and I answered — 

'^God forbid ! if for some moments such 
feelings ever came upon me, I should pray the 
Christ to forgive me them. Bound to such a 
man as I have assumed myself to be — I should 
hate his sins, but ever I would strive not to 
hate the sinner. I would pray and watch, day 
and night, for the dawn of go ^dness in his 
bosom, and when that came, love him for the 
return of his better nature. Christ the Sinless 
went to such in mercy, should a child of sin 
turn from them in scorn ? " 

He did not answer, slowly, and unguided by 
rein or whip, our horses paced onwards, but for 
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one mdment he glanced towards me^ and I saw 
that livid pallor still on his face^ that expres- 
sion of pain still within his eyes. We entered 
the grounds of our Chateau^ soon we came in 
sight of the building itself. A dark figure was 
watching on the terrace^ it sprang down to meet 
us as we drove into the entrance. It was 
Nanette. 

'^ Madame, chire Madame,^ she exclaimed^ 
as she actually climbed up the side of the 
vehicle, and threw herself into my arms — ^^'why 
have you been so long away ? why did you 
not come back when the horses were sent for 
you ? '^ 

"Because we went to the ball, Nanette/' I 
replied. 

" To the ball/' she repeated ; '^ but were you 
not bruised — hurt ? '* 

Not much," I replied. 

*^ And MomieuT "—continued Nanette, turn- 
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ing timidly towards Albert, *' did he 
suffer no injury ? " 

Albert started at the sound of her voice, 
turned round, and started again, Nanette was 
muffled up in a large, black silk mantilla that 
covered her shoulders and head, like the hood 
of a nun, and her complexion, pale from recent 
illness, looked almost livid in the dim daylight. 
He stared fixedly at her for some minutes — then 
dropped his eyes suddenly and in confiision, as 
he saw me observing him, thanked her for en- 
quiry respecting him, and said that he had 
not experienced any ill effects from the accident* 
Nanette then sprang down from the carriage^ 
helped me out of it, and walked with me into 
the Chateau, 

*^I could not sleep,** said she, ** after I 

heard of your accident, so I wrapped myself 

up in this old shawl and watched at the window, 

till I saw the carriage drive into the groimds, 

and then I ran on the terrace, I thought you 

l5 
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must have been hurt since you stayed so long 
away/* 

We trod on through the dimly lighted hall ; 
suddenly I felt Nanette shiver as she hung upon 
my arm. 

'^ What is the matter?*' I asked ^^are you 
cold, child ?'* 



^ Cold/' she replied in a trembling tone^ 
'^ no, no, Madame, it is only Monsieur Elwin 
— oft monfrlre^ monfrireJ^ 

I looked in the direction in which her eyes 
were fixed, and saw my husband passing 
through some of the shadows of the apart- 
ment. 



>f 



^^ What did you take him for, Nanette ? 
asked I, "a ghost ?'' 



She clung closer to me, " Oh ! Madame, do 
not ask me now — I will tell you what I thought 
of him to-morrow.'* 
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*^ A la bonheur/' I replied wearily, for I wa« 
tired and heart sick, " good night, Nanette/' 

And passing up the grand staircase, I retired 
to my own apartment. 

The next day, amongst other subjects of 
thought, my mind mused upon the strange, 
startled look Albert had cast upon Nanette on 
our return to the Chateau. Much my mind 
reflected on it, and many times 1 tried to 
fathom its meaning; but could not do so, 
satisfactorily to myself. Often I dwelt upon 
the wild suggestion that Nanette was Albert's 
step-sister Juliet Elwin, and as often I smiled 
at the creative power of my own imagination, 
and cast it away. And at last I imagined that 
the dark thoughts, which at the time of our 
re-entrance in the Chateau, must have been 
passing through Albert's mind, had been 
startled into expression upon his countenance 
by Nanette's sudden and unexpected call upon 
his attention. 
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Do not think, Jess^ that I was so perfect in 
my self-command as not to think of the dead ; 
I could not help doing so ; though as often as 
those thoughts came to me, I tried to thrust 
them a&T — as often, did I say? Ah, Jess^ 
Jess, — they were with me night and day, hour 
and minute, pressing down upon, and crashing 
the heart, which was ever praying Grod that it 
might escape from the sorrow they inflicted* 



I felt at this time, Jess, that I ought soon 
to write to Emily, upon the grief which I 
knew would almost crush her to the earth — 
but could not — I could not, and I let the days 
pass on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



%iWO or three evenings after the one on 
which we went to the fSte^ Nanette sat on a low 
ottoman at my feet, near one of the drawing- 
room windows. We were watching the pale 
silver crescent of the rising moon, just appearing 
above a low group of trees in the distance — 
quietly we were watching it ; Nanette with her 
white arms thrown round my waist, and her 
head, with its rich profusion of sable curls, 
leaning carelessly on my knees — I leaning back 
in my chair, with my fkce half hidden by the 
heavy folds of the damask curtain near me. 
Albert Was reading closle to a large paiirted 
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lamp at the other end of the apartment^ which 
was, however, so long in its dimensions that its 
rays scarcely reached me and Nanette, and we 
still remained enveloped in shadows of the 
evening. 

Albert being engaged with his book, and at 
a distance from us, held no part in the few 
snatches of conversation, that every now and 
then took place between us; and presently 
Nanette, who in general was very reserved in 
his presence, seemed to feel that she and I were 
alone, and began to talk and laugh as usual. 

By-and-bye she related some anecdote of her 
childhood, which led me to the question of, 
*'That was before you visited England, Nanette, 
was it not ?'' 

'^ Yes,'^ replied she " I think so — ^nay, I am 
almost sure it was — yes, yes, — because now I 
recollect very well it was before Robert and 
his wife grew so very harsh in their conduct to 
me, and threatened me with all sorts of punish- 
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ments, if I did not soon contrive to remember 
all about my mother's jewels/' 

'^ Your mother's jewels,'* I asked in some 
surprise, ^^ do you then know who your mother 
was?** 

'^ No,*' replied Nanette sadly ; ^^ only I feel 
certain that a tall beautiful lady, whom I lived 
with when I was very young, and who used to 
kiss me, and cry over me, and give me beautiful 
gold things to play with, was my mother. I 
happened to speak of these jewels once before 
Robert — I believe I cried for them ; and soon 
after we crossed the sea, for I recollect going 
on board a large ship, and then we went many 
miles into the country, till one night he took 
me with him to a great house, which I seemed 
to remember very well. I think we entered it 
at some side door, and wound our way through 
several dark passages, till we arrived in a large 
room, hung with black, — that was the room, 
Madame, in which the beautiful lady used to 
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live^ and give me the playthings of gold^ 
Robert asked me whether it was not : and I 
believe I said it was^ and soon after he bade me 
point out the cupboard in which they were kept. 
Well^ I looked round the apartment, and the 
remembrance of past things, past life seemed 
to dawn upon me, and readily enough 1 showed 
it to him, and he took all the jewel? and gold 
that I recollected so well, from it. Then we 
went away ; but he never gave me one of 
them." 

I looked up, Jess, at these words of Nanette ; 
a feeling of certainty, that she was no other 
than the pale-faced child I had seen accompa^ 
nied by the nun-like figure, years ago, in the 
Lady Giulia's apartment, broke over my mind, 
and, filled with an apprehension of I know not 
what, I glanced from the dark shadows in 
which Nanette and I were enveloped, towards 
my husband. He held his book still in his 
hand ; but the light from the lamp, falling fiill 
upon his face, showed that his eyes were but 
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vacantly fixed upon the lines before him. 
There was an expression of strained attention* 
too, upon his countenance, which betrayed he 
was evidently striving to catch the entire bur- 
then of our conversation. Nanette had been 
for some seconds silent when our discourse 
recommenced. I spoke first. 

'^ And the room in which the jewels were — 
what sort of an apartment was it V' asked I. 

^^ Large, and dark, and hung with black, with 
a strange looking bed at one end of the room, 
in which were two people,^' she replied. " Also 
I remember well, there was a light burning on 
the hearth — and as we were about to leave it, a 
white figure started up before us, at that mo- 
ment Robert took me in his arms, and we 
quitted the apartment.^' 

"How?" 

*' I do not know exactly," Nanette replied ; 
" but I am certain Robert lifted up the tapestry 
or hangings that were hung round the room. 
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Perhaps he went out by a side door underneath 
them — he might have done so^ might he not, 
Madame ? There are odd contrivances at times 
for entrance and exit in old houses, are there 
notP' 

" There are/' I replied ; and then I added in 
a lower voice, for I did not wish Albert to hear 
me address that question to Nanette — ^^ And so 
you feel convinced that that room belonged to 
the early home you recollect ?'' 

'^ Oh, yes !'' answered Nanette earnestly 5 ^^ I 
am sure it did, else how should I have found 
the jewels when Robert asked me ?'* 



99 



'^ And have you never seen the place since ? 
I asked tremblingly. 



" Never,'* she replied, " Robert after that 
went with me on board ship again, and he and 
his wife used to beat and ill-use me, till mh'e 
Therese took me away, and then she and I and 
Jacques lived together/' 
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And Nanette paused for a moment^ till she 
added seriously and sadly — 

^^ And then they died, Madame, and I met 
mon petit frirCy and he was very good — ^but you 
know all about that part of my history, Madame 
— cher petit frire /^' 

And she flung her arms round me, and bent 
her head, and leant it against my shoulder, and 
when I looked down towards her pretty face, I 
saw that she had been weeping. 

I smoothed back the large, rich curls from 
her white forehead, and she glanced up at me 
and smiled. 

*^ Ah ! Madame !" she said, " do not look at 
me — I know I am very foolish. Petite Maman 
says I am more like a child than unegrande cfe- 
moiselley who is working for her diploma ! But I 
cannot help it — I must cry at times — indeed 
I must, else my heart would break.'' 

'^With what, Nanette r" I asked, half 
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smiling even at that moment^ at the tragic 
force of her last expression^ notwithstanding 
all the fears and sickness of heart which pos- 
sessed me. 

" With what ?'^ she repeated after me, and 
lifting up her large dark eyes to my face, *^ Oh ! 
Madame, is it not an unquiet feeling to know 
that you never can express one-tenth part of 
your gratitude and love to those who have been 
good and kind towards you? when I think 
of, and feel that, I often sit down and weep. 
What am 1, that mon petit frire^ and Madame 
Boniface, and you, chire Madame, should take 
so much care of me ?^' 

I drew Nanette closer to me, and as she 
wept, laid her head upon ray shoulder, ^^An 
orphan, a friendless one, Nanette,*' I said 
gently, ^^ and, therefore, with a claim on the 
kindness of those, who have any heart." 

She was silent for a few minutes, and then 
said — '^ An orphan, Madame ? do you think I 
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am an orphan — do you think that on this 
earth there is no one to whom 1 belong by 
nearer ties, than those which unite me to mon 
petit Jr ire and Madame Boniface ?" 

I did not answer her^ Jess ; I could not . 
that there was one person in the world to whom 
she was closely united by the ties of kindred, I 

fblt convinced ; that he was then sitting near 
us, listening with intense interest to every word 
Nanette spoke, I perceived ; but what could I 
si^y i I had not then the full proofs of that 
which my soul believed to be truth ; I felt it 
would be but cruel to disturb the peaceful tran- 
quillity of Nanette's youth, by giving her the 
knowledge of her claims upon my husband, 
while my brother, the protector of her youth 
and infancy, was away. And, therefore, I tried 
to give her an evasive reply ; but I could not — 
the words seemed to choke me as they rose in 
my throat, and I remained utterly silent. Only 
the utter wretchedness of my situation over- 
whelmed me, and silently, and without my 
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heeding tfaem, the tears rolled over my cheeks. 
Even Nanette^ occapied with her own thooghts, 
did not perceive them for awhile, and I sat fiir 
some time with my eyes half-shut, my mind 
half-dreaming, thinking— oh ! how bitterly ! 

Thoughts of my husband's shame, our desti^ 
tute condition, if Nanette should prove to be 
no other than Juliet Elwin ; the evil ways and 
means, that with such a mind as his, he was 
likely to retrieve it — his claim upon Mr. Cun- 
ningham — my own utter helplessness to thwart 
any evil design which he might have, came upon 
me in those moments. Reason, and strength, 
and fortitude, all, all seemed for a time to for- 
sake me, and leave me utterly crushed beneath 
the power of intense grief. And so I wept on 
unknowingly to myself, till I felt Nanette's 
little hand passed lightly over my forehead, and 
heard her exclaim in an alarmed tone — 

^* Madame, you are ill — you are ill — what is 
the matter ?*' 
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I unclosed my eyes — poor Nanette was 
standing near me, looking pale and frightened ; 
and my husband had risen from his seat, and 
was approaching me with a strangely anxious 
expression of countenance — he had not often 
seen me weep ! 

As he came near, again did that feeling of 
bitter dislike steal over me, and I trembled 
with aversion, as he took my hand in his, and 
asked what ailed me. But I wept on — I did 
not answer — what could I say ? Faster, and 
still faster, as each moment flew by, my tears 
flowed and my heart throbbed, till I felt his 
hand that still held mine, tremble like an aspen 
leaf, and I looked up. I looked up to see a 
brow the pallor of which exceeded the pallor 
of death, bending over my own pale one — eyes, 
whose look of pain pierced to my soul, and 
prostrated aversion before the power of ex- 
ceeding pity— lips white as marble, quiveringly, 
yet closely pressed together, as if striving to 
retain a secret that, from the depths of a shaken 
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soul^ trembled to pass them — ^and I rose up-^ 
one moment and no more I glanced at the hce 
before me — And then I threw myself mto his 
anns, and the pent up grief of many years^ 
with all its silent, yet ever accumulating force^ 
broke forth, dashing down the barriers of long- 
endured restraint, like a cataract prostrating 
a rocky barrier that had long bound it back 
within its own depth ; it spent itself forth in 
one long convulsive burst of tears, then 
gradually died away to the heart's silent weeping 
as before; 

Nanette was gone — she had soon perceived 
it was not illness that had disturbed me — and 
she had left us — ^and we were standing alone 
before the open window, with the clear moon- 
light streaming down from the pure blue sky 
above us — surely that silent view of Heaven as 
we both stood utterly wordless before it, gave 
strength to my shaken soul. The bitterness of 
coming shame, the very intensity of grief, 
seemed softened down before it — God was there. 
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and if need were, I knew He would help me — I 
knew it, for He had been the Friend of my 
youth, the silent, yet Almighty Watcher over 
my heart — that when it had placed its hopes 
and faith in the truth of this world, had s^anick 
them down, shattered and blighted to the earth, 
then by the pure counsels of His Holy Spirit^ 
had led it on to a higher habitation for its faith, 
hope, and love. And even in those moments I 
was not comfortless — ^God was with me. 

We stood in the clear, pale moonlight, Jess ; 
light was around us, but darkness in our hearts. 
Did Albert guess the grief that oppressed me ? 
Even so ! — for since his first question as to 
what ailed me, he had not uttered one word, 
but had stood motionless and speechless at my 
side — at length he spoke — 

"Constance,*' he said, in a quick, tremulous 
tone, " this grief — ^this emotion, to what cause 
may I ascribe it ? ** 

For one moment I hesitated, ere I Answered 

VOL. II. M 
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him — and wept again ; then I looked up and 
said^ oh ! how tremblingly^ Jess^ for I feared 
as a woman does always fear^ to meet the first 
outbreak of a man's passion — ^^ I know all^ alli 
Albert— '' 

He started — an expression, bitter with anger, 
yet anguished from extreme pain, passed over 
his features : he had indeed guessed I knew 
that which he dreaded I should know ; but he 
had not suspected I should acknowledge it so 
readily. 

'^ Know all ? '^ he repeated hastily, ^^ know 
what ? '' 

Again my heart beat so fast, that I thought 
it needs must break, and I answered — 

'' That, that which few others do know — ^your 
aid in the disappearance of your sister — Albert, 
Albert, you cannot deny it — and my heart has 
been breaking with the knowledge these many, 
many years/' 
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He gazed at me for many^ many seconds 
with a dark, livid frown ; then he staggered 
back from my side, and covered his face with 
his hands. I stood silently weeping : presently 
he looked up ; even to this day, Jess, I believe 
he had shed tears in those first moments of 
self-conviction, for the lashes of his eyes were 
heavy with moisture as he glanced towards me, 
although a cold, bitter smile sat upon his 
countenance. 

^^ Come hither,'^ he said, in a coldly, ironical 
tone, '^come hither." And he. beckoned me 
towards him. I went and stood by his side. 
He laid his hand upon my arm, and drawing 
me close to him, made me .stand face to face 
with him. 

^^ Will you deign to answer me one question ?^ 

he said, still sneeringly, ^^ will you condescend 

to inform me whether you gathered the false 

accusation you charge me with from the gossip 

of our neighbours, of our town and country 

neighbours, or from a more authentic source ? '* 

M 2 
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I did not wish to increase AlhOTt*& hatred 
t&gainst Mr. Cunningham; I thought too of 
his own confession^ which I had overheard A 
few nights since in the garden of the inn, and 
I only answered) '^ I had it from lips that when 
they 6poke> could have uttered nothing but tht 
tfuth.** 

^^ And I can tell you whose they were/* re- 
joined Albert, bitterly — ^^ no other than Cuth- 
bert Cunningham^s could have dared to utter 
too deep a falsdiood — he is the viper in my 
path that has ^poisoned my whole existence-— 
«nd he has dared to breathe that slander m 
your ear — has he ? and you, you, madam, have 
credited it — shame, shame be on the woman 
who could listen to the backbiting of her 
husband's deepest enemy.'^ 

Then with a pale, livid look he started up, and 
jmsfeed me from him; till suddenly approaching 
«(ie again, he said in a tone of deep, con^ 
<:fentrated passion, *^ And wh^i, and how, and 
where did he give forth this vile lie ?*' 
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I shrank back from him, I trembled from 
head to foot ; all the pent up feelings of his 
most evil nature that he had hitherto partially 
concealed from my scrutiny^ seemed in that 
moment written upon his countenance^^ and I 
had only strength to answer — 

^^ Years ago — during the first six months of 
our marriage ; but I heard it also from your 
own lips the other night at the inn.*' 

Again his eyes for one moment pierced me 
with an expression of deep^ strong pain ; again 
for some few minutes he seemed lost to outer 
life, and living for the moment in his recollec- 
tions of the past. During that half trance, I 
approached him ; I hoped, I dreamed, — no, no, 
Jess, 1 did not imagine I could awaken him to 
better things ; 1 only prayed that I might do 
so — my soul had said within me ^* Try " — and 
I did try to do so — 1 cast my arms round his 
neck with the same bitter burst of weeping as 
before — and ere he had re-collected his thoughts 
sufficiently to speak I had spoken. 
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*^Will you listen to me, Albert,*' I said) 
*^will you have patience with me — only for 
awhile. I know that I have spoken unwisely 
— ^too hastily — but the secret that has been 
crushing my heart these many years must 
needs have been uttered then, or my heart 
would have broken.'^ 

He turned towards me with a cold, livid 
frown, ^^That devil Cunningham told you of it 
then in the earliest stage of our marriage ? '^ he 
said. 

" He told me of it ere he knew I had wedded 
you — ^he told me of it on the visit he made to 
Mrs. Vane when he broke oflf his engagement 
with Emily," I answered. 

" To warn you, to save you from your present 
fate, I suppose ? '^ laughed Albert, bitterly. 
^^ Aye, aye, I comprehend — but the falcon had 
flown to its eyrie ere the huntsman could clip 
its wings.^' 

He was silent for one moment and then said — 
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'' And you, madam, what did you do then ? 
for what reason pray have you kept this accusa- 
tion so secretly, and played the hypocrite — 
charmingly I allow — these many years ? for," 
he added, turning round with a passionate, 
searching glance upon my face — ^^fool as I 
have been with respect to my belief in your 
attachment to me, I am not so now. I know 
you do not love me — ^by your own uttered 
sentiments, by every action of your life now 
felt to be in perfect contrast to mine — I know 
you cannot.^' 

And for one moment his whole frame shook 
with violent passion. Then he said — 

^^ Dare you say before Heaven or before Hell 
that you do ? " 

I was silent ; could I say that 1 did, Jess, 
when I knew 1 did not ? 

^^ Answer ! '^ he said again, " answer, weep- 
ing expresses nothing — I wish for words." 
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I stepped up to his side ; strength had come 
to my hearty words to my lips, and I spoke, 

'* If you mean by love, perfect esteem, per- 
fect affection, and that idolizing heart worship 
a woman can only give to a man whom she 
knows to be good and true, I do not ; but if 
with less than that you will be satisfied, if with 
my constant and never-failing prayers for 
your welfare, and the whole endeavours of my 
heart and mind bent ceaselessly to bring you to 
better hopes and feelings, then I do. On the 
day that I knew you were not what I dreamed 
you were, — since that day, now many, many 
years ago, have I prayed, striven, lived, but in 
the hopes of seeing you retrace the path of evil 
for the path of good — though I knew those 
hopes were weU-nigh useless, though I saw 
that you loved me not, and therefore would 
suffer me to have no power to work good in 
the heart which was bound to my own.'' 

He was silent, he did not answer, and I spoke 
again 
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^' But Albert/' I said, ^^ though I feel I have 
no power oyer your hearty God has ; and I trust 
— and ever have trusted a long, bitter while in 
that knowledge — I have dreamed — oh ! glori- 
ous dreams of happiness to come, even on 
earth — I have dreamed that thewealth with which 
sin has dowered you, you cast away, that wd 
stood poor and friendless — for the world's scom 
was upon us, — yet with our hearts pure in the 
sight of God. Yes, though men pointed at us 
with the finger of scorn, when through our 
self-accusation, the slough of sin had been shed, 
when at Ihe voice of God we had descended 
from the throne of pride, and trodden the paths 
of the lowly and pure-hearted, though shame 
burdened and blame girt, Albert, I dreamed we 
were far more at peace with our own souls — 
with Heaven than now.*' 

*' At peace ! '^ he repeated after me, and his 
glance met mine half vacantly. 

*' Yes, yes,'' I echoed, ^^ at peace — for we 

stood together in the evening of life, my heart 

m5 
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dinging to yours as trustingly, as lovingly as 
once I hoped that it would ever ding through 
life; I thought and felt in those moments as if 
years of patience had shown me the stability 
of your repentance, and reclad your soul with 
better and purer thoughts. I felt that my 
heart yearned for the love that yours till then 
had never given me — ^Albert, I know that you 
do not love me — never did/* 

Only a look of extreme pallor passed over 
his countenance, a heavy pressure of his hand 
upon my shoulder, that as I knelt beside him, 
he had laid there, followed my last words. He 
did not speak, neither did I for many, many 
minutes; in perfect silence we remained, he 
wrapt up in the bitter burthen of his own 
thoughts, and I, watching for the least expres- 
sion of what I hoped might be passing in his 
heart, upon his countenance. At length as I 
saw a darker frown pass over his brow, and 
feared that the bitter feelings of anger and 

hatred were gaining ground within him, I tried 
once more to win him back to better things. 
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*^ Albert,*' I said, ^* shall it not be as I have 
dreamed — ^now, now, with but little pain to our- 
selves, we can do the right — you feel, you are 
well-nigh certain that the child who has been 
so strangely brought beneath our roof, must be 
she whom you deprived of her birth-right. 
Search out her claims, ere another hand than 
your own mingle with them — ^reinstate her in 
her own wealth — and secrecy may possibly be 
preserved over the chief points of her disap- 
pearance. She does not guess whom she is ; 
but by the description of her midnight visit to 

her mother's room, which I have so often told 
you of, I know her to be your sister. Albert, 
youfeel she is so too ; now, I recollect how often 
you have sat listening to the reminiscences of 
her childhood, with far more interest than she 
would have excited, had she no other claim than 
common pity upon your mind. Rise up, and do 
the right, Albert ; give Nanette her wealth — 
destroy your claim upon Mr. Cunningham's 
money, and let us go — ^whither you will, and 



wiDy to tfaflt vego mnbrntkinrifwi with 



He stutcd up — cbiUr a Crown gatb^«d on 
his brow, and a bmer oadi paased hia lips. 

"DestzDT xnT daim upon Cunningham?" 
he exclaimed ; ^'no, by God! it ia the only 
thing with which I can make him writhe be- 
neath my power : it is the only thing that can 
save OS from b^;gaiT, were Hell's schemes de- 
feated^ and Heaven's will triumphant. False 
as it IS — ^fool as he is to beliere it^ it serves my 
pmrpose weU^ and shall blazon forth his shame 
to the world, if it so happens that mine is ever 
known. He dared to cast the first doabts npon 
Juliet's death, and the shame of its non-dis- 
oovery shall ding to him as well as to me.'' 

I started as I heard this rash, but by him 
scarcely noticed admission of guilt. I stood up 
before him with a pale cheek, a trembling voice. 

'* It is false, then, as he, as I divined," I sAid, 
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** I hear it from your own lips. Knowing that, 
think you I will remain silent were the innocent 
or the dead are in danger of being classed 
amongst the guilty ? I should not — God would 
not will me so to be.*' 

" Ha V* he uttered almost fiercely, ^^ have I 
a viper in my own bosom ? an enemy within my 
own threshold ? Loving wife, and saintly 
woman, would you exemplify your conjugal 
patience and duty, by bringing down shame 
upon the head of your husband ?'' 

'^ I would speak the truth, if no other person 
would speak it/' I answered tremblingly. " I 
must do God's will before I do yours.^' 

'^ Before mine, mine ?'* he rejoined bitterly, 
*^ and God-aided as you conceive yourself to be, 
do you not think I could make you bend to my 
will, if I so chose V^ 

A fearful look of passion struggled over his 
eountcinanc^ ; and I could merely reply— 
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^^God knows — I never trust in my own 
strength ; but I should pray with all the power 
of prayer that you might not." 

He gazed at me for a moment in perfect 
silence^ bending his eyes fixedly upon me« 

^^ Have you no fear that a will so stern as 
mine would find means to make yours bend to 
it ?" at length he said. 

I did not understand the drift of his words, I 
looLed up at him with a wondering look. 

" Means V^ I mechanically repeated ; ** what 
means ?" 

He trembled for one moment with passion, 
as I thought, but he did not answer me, and I 
again still vaguely uttered my last words. 

He did not speak one word in reply for some 
seconds, but the dark glance of his eye rested 
more sternly and fixedly on mine. Presently 
he said in a low, bitter tone— 

*^ Can you not conceive that there are ways 
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which others have used before me — and which 
I miffht use, if I so willed to silence a talking 
tongue — ^a traitress wife ? Have you not heard 
of long seclusion, a living death — an early 
death ?'^ 

I turned round for one moment ; I glanced 
at his countenance, in order to apprehend the 
full scope of his last words. Their import 
sounded strangely in my ear — did he threaten 
an early death brought on by grief? or one im- 
mediate, and direct from the will of some human 
being ? so asked my soul — did he fancy that I 
feared death — feared him ? My spirit at first 
sank chilled as it recognised these swiftly- 
thronging questions ; but ere many minutes had 
passed it had risen again, girt with the latent 
strength of its own proud, bitter nature — ^that 
nature which the love of God had not through 
many years of constant struggling been able 
thoroughly to subdue. I know that my lip was 
curved in pride, and my glance fixed and quiet, 
as I stepped up to him, and laughed the light, 
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ringing laugh of scom^ and met the firown of 
his stem^ dark eyes without a shadow of fear in 
mine. 

** Have I not heard of ways to silence a talk- 
ing tongue — a traitress wife ?'^ I repeated after 
him. ^^ Have I not heard of a long seclusion^ 
living death, an early death ? I have ; but 
neither of the pictures you would so prettily 
paint for my imagination to cower down before 
has the power to make it do so. Long seclu- 
sion would probably in a few years drive a 
person mad — ^and mad people are happy ; an 
early death — is not so fearful when one's life 
has not been an over pleasant one. I should go 
to my rest and be at peace — 1 should pass on 
beyond your power." 

** Beyond my power V^ he echoed after me, 
and the livid brow, cheek, then close to mine, 
grew more livid — the dark eye, and darker frown 
more black, more terrible in their expression of 
passion. " Beyond my power — no ? my ven- 
geance should scathe you in the grave. You, 
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who value yourself upon the good name fools 
grant you, could by one word of my mine be 
lightly spoken of — ^and the rest that you speak 
of, should be but the blighted rest of the shame 
stricken/' 

And his dark eyes rested themselves on mine, 
as if tb read the depth of the fear he hoped his 
last threat would bring upon me ; but I gathered 
my whole soul up in one bitter look of scorn, 

^^ Coin up what lie you will," I answered, *^ I 
have done the right, and the sense of that will 
support me through all and every thing — coin 
what lie vou will, but remember the shame that 
clings to me, clings also to you/' 

A mocking smile sat upon his lips, a hollow 
laugh issued from them, and with his eyes still 
sternly bent on my countenance, in a calm> 
sneering tone he said — 

" Not so — I have taken good care of that. 
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fair lady^ your name and mine need not be 
linked together indissolubly/' 

And he paused^still inth the same bitter sneer 
upon his face^ still with those dark eyes fixed on 
me ; and I turned round full upon him with a 
strange^ indefinable fear throbbing through my 
brain and heart — ^looked up at him, with cheeks 
and lips, which I felt firom the downward rush- 
ing of the blood, had turned as white as marble, 
and said, in a voice that too much betrayed a 
woman's dread of coming evil — 

" How so ? It cannot be ! for we are man 
and wife V' 

There was a pause — ^a strange, long pause 
during which I stood silent and still, during 
which he seemed to gather up strength for some 
reluctant effort of the will, till I felt the heavy, 
leaning grasp of his hand on my shoulder, and 
saw his dark, pale face bent close to mine, and 
felt his breath — so close was he to me— passing 
over my cheek. 
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" The marriage was a farce, Constance,'^ he 
whispered, "the minister — no priest.'* 

And he was silent, and I stood very still; 
mingled feelings of wonder, hatred, and bitter 
shame for some few minutes overwhelmed me, 
and left me speechless at his side. 

^^ We are not man and wife,'^ in the same 
hated tones he continued, and every muscle, 
and every fibre of myframe,as the words fell upon 
my brain, and seared their sense acutely and 
vividly upon it, became rigid as iron with strong 
and bitter indignation, « not man and wife,'' 
he repeated. 

I looked up — and he shrank back, and his 
glance fell down before mine, and the words he 
was about to utter, stayed themselves upon his 
lips. A breathless silence reigned around us. 
Then once more his eyes bent themselves upon 
my countenance fixedly, and he said — 

*^One word of mine could sever us — and 
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give forth the report that for these years past, 
you knew yourself no wife of mine — ^if . that 
word were spoken — and spoken it shall be, if 
my will is not yours — ^where in this brave world 
of angel pity, would you be ? — ^where 
should I ?*' 

^' At my feet, dead — at my feet — dead, dead, 
dead,^' I answered, every bitter, proud, and 
angry feeUng thronging to my heart, and rend- 
ing ofiF its long worn garments of Christian 
patience. Christian love — ^''I would compass 
earth and sea — I would track your footsteps 
patiently, painfully, sinfully it may be ; but 
there you should lie lifeless — humbled before 
her whom you had humbled, were my soul and 
my life, the sole price I could pay !" 

Oh ! the pure, pale Christ ; oh ! sad, sad 
vision of Calvary, that came across my brain at 
that moment, and stood between the sinned 
against and the sinner, in its calm majesty of 
patient holiness ! Heart, that could to pas- 
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sionately throb — mind^ whose iron will, when 
rudely roused, could without a tear have snap- 
ped all human ties asunder, down, down before 
that pure, pale vision, they shrank abaidied — 
abashed that a wrong, even so great as theirs^ 
could dare to raiae one {daint of mutiny, (me cry 
for vengeance bef<Mre the remembrance of the 
God Incarnate's woe on Calvary. The patient 
had loving Saviour — God, my God ! even iit&a 
He was near nie, to save me by His Sf>irit'4i 
murmurs within my hearl^ fiom myself and 
idsa whom 1 so hated. 

And for some seconds, with my hands clasped 
rigidly as a band of iron upon each beating 
temple, to press back thought as it were into 
the reeling chambers of the brain, that I might 
yet in his presence be able to think, to act, I 
stood still and wordless. 

* 

And Albert deemed that my soul was 
'4stridten down and fear draught — fbar firaught 
with dread of him ! him, w^khu by the strength 
-of «ny own -spirit, bumbled as I was, i could 
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have crushed back unto the earthy as a worm 
of the dust^ had not my heart's engirdling sense 
of Christian-taught endurance of wrong 
restrained me. 

Yes^ he thought I feared him — he thought 
my latter words had been my heart's expression 
of spent passion — ^and he came near me^ and in 
soft^ sneering tones whispered of recovered 
honour, of secresy over the past, so that I 
would do his will. Then, because I did not 
upon the instant answer, he imagined my sense 
of right was giving way, and he took my hand 
and spoke soothingly — his touch maddened me, 
and I sprang from him — a hurricane of passion 
came again to my heart, and I spoke out. 

" Honour ! secresy !'^ I said, '^ I want not 
the one or the other frotn you — ^this, this is 
your sin, not mine — and were the whole wealth 
and honour of the world yours, and its whole 
shame, brought down upon me by your past 
guilt and present treachery, n:ine — ^free as I 
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am now^ so that I had the strength of the 
right within me as I have, I would not, to save 
my life, bind myself to a being whom I so ut- 
terly loathe, hate, and despise, as I do you?*' 



Why did he for one moment pass his hand 
over those dark stern eyes, and stagger back 
from my side, with the feeble steps of a child. 

*^ And now I will go forth from you ; houses 
less, friendless,'* I continued, '* I will go 
forth.** 



And I walked towards the door — ^he looked 
up, placed himself before it, and laughed a 
bitter laugh. 

« Shall the tell-tale be free ?*' he said, *' no 
— ^ia my power you are, and in my power you 
shall remain.** 



cs 



I will not, by the strength of Heaven," I 
answered, almost madly, and still 1 tried to 
pass him. 
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But the graep of his arm stayed me — and^ 
for the time being, I felt that he was stronger 
than I. For some moments in nlence we 
looked at each other. Tlien the harsh tones of 
his voice thrilled on my ear, and he said — 

'^ Have you taken thought of the past, and of 
the future 5 of my strength — ^your weakness? 
have you resolved to yield ?" 

*^As soon as I will sign my soul's death 
warrant/' I answered. 

He glanced towards the window, to see 
whether there were any chance of escaping 
through its aperture, and seemed satisfied that 
its height from the ground was too great for any 
such attempt ; he stepped back from my side, 
walked towards the door, crossed the threshold 
and closed it — turning the key within the lode, 
and I was left a prisoner and alone. 

Alone with my own thoughts — ^and they 
were bitter ones ! but I gathered up my 
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strength^ and kneaded their very intensity of 
grief into a strong lever, that put in action by 
the will, which of itself at that moment seemed 
weak and crushed, lifted the mmibness of agony 
from my mind, and left only its stings, to urge 
it on to action. I looked towards the window — I 
knew that there, and there only, lay any chance 
of escape — ^butthe height was great— what of 
that ?— I was in a fit mood for daring— and I 
measured the chances of descent — ^as swiftly, as 
surely as I could, for I guessed Albert would 
return in a few minutes, perhaps, or in another 
hour, and then all my schemes would be 
defeated for that night. Then I thought of 
securing for myself at least a longer soUtude 
than I might otherwise expect, and slipped 
forwards a strong bolt my glance happened at 
that moment to discern upon the inside of the 
door of the apartment. In a few more minutes 
I had cut down with a pair of scissors that lay 
on my work table three of the damask window 
curtains, divided them into long, narrow slips 
of stuff, that I knotted strongly together, and 

VOL. II. N 
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the one end of which I fastened to a heavy 
cabinet that stood by me^ the other I allowed 
to float loosely on the window sill. And then 
I felt that in a few more minutes I should be 
free. 

Free ! — and the child, Nanette, my brother's 
trust to me — where would she be i Alone, in 
the power of him who had done both her and 
me much evil — God of Heaven ! my soul 
uttered — that must not be. Oh ! that I could 
warn her, seek her, aid her ! Ellis, Ellis, would 
you were near me now ! 

I heard a choked sob beside me, I saw 
Nanette kneeling at my feet, weeping passion- 
ately over my hands. 

" Madame, Madame," she murmured, as she 
passionately kissed me, ^' let me leave this terri- 
ble house — come, come, let us not stay. I 
know all — I have heard all — I did not go to 
my own room ; but remained ou the balcony 
listening ; forgive me ! I wished to hear 
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whether you knew who I was — as this brother 
of mine did — long ago — but come away, 
now." She glanced at the preparations I had 
made for my escape — with the quickness of 
lightning examined all the knots — ^then she 
walked towards the window. 

" It is all safe and right/' she said, ^^the stuff 
is strong— -the wall of the house a blank before 
which we shall pass. Madame, you must recol- 
lect the knack with which the girls at our 
school, under the direction of the gymnastic 
master, slipped the ropes round their ankles, 
to take the strain of their weight off the wrists^ 
when descending the ropes, hung out for the 
exercises near the lingerie ? Chire Madame, 
mind attend to that now, or your hold will 
scarcely be sufficient for your weight, and you 
may arrive on the ground below more danger- 
ously, more quickly than you intend to do. 
You go first — I will see you safe over the bal- 
cony — arrange the stuff for you — and then follow 

— I am perfectly au fait at these sort of things 

N 3 
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i — ^I am the most promising papil Monsdevr Ls 
Porte has — voytmi P* 

And under the guidance of Nanette^ I slipped 
firom the balcony to the ground more easily tbaa 
I should have otherwise dreamed of doing, then 
waited at the bottom of the descent for her. In 
five minutes more down she came, as lightly and 
as gracefully as a feiry, kissed her hand in deri- 
sion towards the window we bad lefb^ slipped 
her arm through mine, and set off running 
rapidly and easily over the greensward surround- 
ing the Chateaiu 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^O the wood, to the wood, at the foot of 
the hills," I exclaimed, as we hastened from 
the precincts of our late home — " on the Paris 
highroad they will-readily see and capture ns — 
to the wood, Nanette, and from thence to 
Angers/ 



y> 



And towards the wood we turned our steps. 
Its dark and devious pathways, crisp with the 
fallen leaves of autumn, led towards a range of 
bills bordering upon the Loire ; in their direc- 
tion we turned, hoping to reach its banks, and 
to secure some kind of boat or vehicle to take us 
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— -I am the most promising pupil Monsieur La 
Porte haa— ^voyofif P* 

And under the guidance of Nanette^ I slipped 
firom the balcony to the ground more easily than 
I should have otherwise dreamed of doing, then 
waited at the bottom of the descent for her. In 
five minutes more down she came, as lightly and 
as gracefully as a fairy, kissed her hand in deri- 
sion towards the window we bad left, slipped 
her arm through mine, and set off running 
rapidly and easily over the greensward surround- 
ing the Chateaiu 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^O the wood, to the wood, at the foot of 
the hills/' I exclaimed, as we hastened from 
the precincts of our late home — ^^ on the Paris 
highroad they will readily see and capture ns — 
to the wood, Nanette, and from thence to 
Angers/^ 

And towards the wood we turned our steps. 
Its dark and devious pathways, crisp with the 
fallen leaves of autumn, led towards a range of 
bills bordering upon the Loire ; in their direc- 
tion we turned, hoping to reach its banks, and 
to secure some kind of boat or vehicle to take us 
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on to Angers^ ere any pursuit could be insti- 
tuted after us. And we did so ; after a long 
and tedious^ yet hurried passage through the 
wood, we arrived at the foot of the hills, climbed 
the track which led to the summit of one of 
them, and from thence looked down upon a 
quiet village that lay on the distant side of its 
base, close to the silvery current of the Loire, 
over the gentle ripples of which the risen moon 
was shining, and the pale stars glancing down- 
wards with their holy eyes so calmly 1 

*^ We must descend, Nanette," said I, as my 
eyes hurried over the scene, " we must descend, 
and must bargain for a passage in that little 
boat which I see fastened to the stakes driven 
into the banks of the river. I have but one or 
two jewels about me — have you any money ? '* 

" Not a sou,*^ answered Nanette sorrowfully, 
and they will not lend us a boat for nothing at 
this time of the night — ^they might not know 
the value of the rings you wear, Madame.*^ 
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•^^ Let US try, however,'' I replied — ^^ a faint 
heart never yet carried any one through a diffi- 
culty — let us try." 



And carefully we trod down the farthest side 
of the hill on which we stood, then entered 
the out-houses of a small farm, situated close 
upon its base, and alarmed a large mastiff 
chained up in a stone yard just in front of us* 
Savagely he barked and howled, till the child 
Nanette clung in terror to me, till we saw 
lights hurrying to and fro in the edifice before 
us. Presently an old, fat, grey-haired man, 
attended by two or three stalwart looking 
peasants, whom one could know from their 
likeness to their leader, to be his sons, accosted 
us from a brick doorway opening near the 
mastiff's kennel, and in a few moments more 
seized hold of us. We, of course, submitted to 
this proceeding very quietly, and were soon 
afterwards dragged by our new companions 
through the said doorway into a large kitchen- 
like room, where the dying embers of a wood 
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fire were flickering on the hearth^ and a snb- 
stantial supper was laid out on the table. We 
endeavoured to explain our aitnation and 
wishes ; that is to say^ we tried to make onr 
kearers believe we were ladies returning to 
Angers after a visit to one oi the ne^bonring 
gentry^ rather nnpleasantiy deprived of vehicle^ 
bag^ and baggage, by their own servants^ who 
had forced us to deliver up both to them^ and 
then made off towards the south. 

It was not likely such a story would gain 
much credit — ^nor did it. And when the good 
peasants heard we had no money, but merely a 
few trinkets about us, they seemed to give up all 
idea of putting themselves to any trouble on 
our account till the morning. It was in vain 
we represented to them that we had friends at 
Angers anxious for our arrival that very night 
— ^pressing business there which it was neces- 
sary to execute immediately — ^a dying relative to 
see who desired our presence as soon, as swiftly 
as possible at his bedside — all would not do — 
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for in replj ta our entreaties and prayers tbey 
offered us a nighf s lodging in the &rm-houfle, 
and a translation to Angers by some means or 
other on the morrow. 

And we were forced to content ourselves 
with this offer <^ shelter {or the night — ^with 
this pa*omise to aid us more effectually on the 
morroW;^ for we felt weak and fidnt, and had no 
hope^ from the excess of our feelings of fatig;ae 
to reach another village on that night. So for 
some minutes we sat down on the oaken settle 
they placed for us before the blazing logs on 
the hearthjt and tried to warm ourselves^ before 
we retired to rest^ since notwithstanding our 
past exertions, the fresh night air had chilled 
US3 and we felt cold. Nanette^ while we did 
so, laid her head upon my knees and wept. Per- 
haps^ as she thus gave way to grief, it waa the 
aight of the sad, yet marvellous beauty of her 
features, then fully illuminated by the blaze of 
the firelight — ^perhaps it was the presence of ex- 
treme sorrow too dearly written upon both our 

N 2 
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countenances^ that moved a heavy-looking young 
man standing opposite to us^ to inform the 
portly old peasant who seemed to be the head 
of the family, that there was a possibility oi 
lading their boat before daylight, so as tobe ready 
to set oflf by the dawn, and if thetwo ladies did not 
care being awakened rather early he would then 
take them on to Angers, with his father's leave. 
The old man nodded assent. Nanette and I 
looked up gratefully, listened to a few more 
words uttered by the young peasant, which 
informed us that the boat was to be filled with 
a cargo of vegetables and fruit, for the market 
at Angers, then eagerly expressed our thanks 
for this new arrangement of matters, and 
declared we had no wish to rest, since we knew 
the daybreak was near at hand. 

So while the boat was being laden, they left 
us for awhile alone in that large, old room — 
thinking. The reflection of the flickering 
ilames on the hearth danced over the black- 
raftered and smoke-dried walls, and dark, sad- 
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looking shadows spread themselres over its 
nether end. Nanette and I gazed wistfully 
and wonderingly upon the heavy gloom around 
us^ seeming to read in its dreariness a presenti" 
ment of coming evil, listening to the slightest 
noise traced by our sense of hearing to within 
or without that appeared to token of pursuit^ 
waiting almost breathlessly for a confirmation 
of our fears or our hopes. And grieving — no, 
I did not grieve— my brain and heart seemed 
clothed with fire — my pulse was quick and 
hard — the source of tears all dry. Thought 
after thought rushed to my mind, and laid 
their fuel of hopeless shame, bitter sorrow, 
deadly indignation, upon the funeral pyre 
within it, till my soul reeled from its shrine of 
reason to the verge of madness* 

^' Madame they are ready, they beckon us, 
let us begone/* said Nanette at length, as she 
saw the peasant who had proposed our early 
embarkation enter the room. 

And we rose up, and borrowing two doakd 
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horn the people a( the house, we Iralked 
down to the river side. Sapidly I stepped 
towards tiie boat, when on a sadden I fidtt 
I was held badcwards from douig so by a 
strong firm hand^ and turning roond beheld 
Albeit, accompanied by fire or six of our 
hcKisehold senrants, at my side. Nanette 
nttered a alight scream, — the peasants who were 
helping ns into the boat, stared at the new 
eomers in surprise, while I, for a moment 
Ambled, but in the next I trusted in Gk>d, 
and turned round and said, it may be in a 
Altering voice, but still with a firm heart, 
** Why do you detain me ? — ^what would you 
with me ?** 

m 

"You must go back with me,*' he only 
answered, and the grasp of his arm was more 
strongly closed on mine — and his eye and his 
brow grew sterner* 

^* Back,** I rejoined, ** back to sin ? no, that 
I will not — I am free, you have nothing more 
to do with me, or I with you. ' 
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*^ Fool," he muttered in an inaudible voice, 
'^ those w(N*d9 of mine were but a threat to 
mould you to my wiU — you are my wife — and 
with me you must come. I have tracked you^ 
I have found you, and with me you must 



come.'* 



^^ Never \" I answered vehemently — " base as 
you have proved yourself to be, in falsehood, 
in cowardice, do you think I now credit an 
assertion advanced but for your own purposes ? 
Wife ? if so, prove it — ^when you will — ^before 
competent witnesses — ^till then I shall consider 
myself free.'' 

He gazed scornfully at me for one moment, 
then turned to the crowd around us, and 
addressing them in French, swore that I was 
his wife, that I was mad, and had escaped only 
through some strange chance from his sur- 
veillance; and the negligence of my attire, 
the wildness of my manner, seemed to support 
his assertion. The people fell back from me-^ 
his servants surrounded me. Nanette stood 
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silent and tearless at my side^ speechless from 
grief and terror^ and I appeared to be upon the 
point of being again surrendered to his care^ 
when gathering up my strength and thoughts^ 
I cast all womanly shame to the winds^ I 
trampled down all thought of self^ to do the 
right,— and the right was to flee from him, 
and said, ^^ I am not mad-»these my servants 
will tell you that, till this hour, no whisper of 
such a fact was ever breathed in words, or 
formed in -thought. Know the truth : that 
man — who calls himself my husband — I deemed 
as such till this evening, when he told me he 
had deceived me by a false marriage, and I 
fled from him. Would you have me go back 
to his roof of sin and shame ? Not so, for 
some of you are fathers, husbands, mothers, 
therefore you will save me, help me, aid me ?" 

Oh ! the glorious Right ! it gives you 
strength, and it gives you wit, and claims as its 
own the strong aid of the pure-hearted — ^though 
my sobs nearly suffocated my voice, the kindly 
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peasants were at my side again/ and one of 
them had freed rae from Albert's grasp — 

'^ I am no I; mad/^ again I said : ^^ I am not 
mad save with fear — ^for I have not a single 
friend in this fair land of yours, to extricate 
me from his power, — ^and I am the weakest, 
he the strongest — oh ! be the friends of the 
helpless, I need your aid — ^this child needs it — 
he is vile, — in the neighbouring land from which 
we came, he deprived her, his only sister, of 
her birthright — cast her forth upon the world 
in infancy to weather its perils as she could 
amidst the poor, the crime tainted. Speak 
Nanette — for yourself, for me, is it not so ?** 

Nanette stood up — she flung back her raven 
tresses from her pallid countenance, then 
clearly seen in the light of the blazing torches, 
two or three peasants held around us, a light 
like the flash of the lightning, came to her 
eye, and she answered my appeal unfalteringly. 



€f 



It is true," she said, ^* I am his sister — the 
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child whomy when placed under his care^ he 
deprived of her rightixd possessions^ and 
handed over as a little slave^ to the protection 
of one of his dependants. I lived but a sorry 
life of it^ till one of you^ good Frenchmen^ 
picked me up and cherished me as his own 
child. A soldier of the Empire he was — and 
hadfought beneath the glorious sun of Austerlitz^ 
the burning sky of the Desert ; but courageous 
as a lion, he was tender as one of the good 
Shepherd's lambs to me — he was a father to 
me, brave Jacques ! the only father, 1 ever 
knew for many a long day. And for his sake 
I love fair France, and her kind sons ; for his 
sake, I believe they will save me now — save 
me from my mother England's alien child — 
good Frenchmen, foster fathers and brothers, 
protect me — protect this kind lady from yon 
brother of mine; he has wronged her so 
deeply — she is not mad — but she would have 
saved me from his treachery — ^and this, this is 
his revenge ! Revenge ! oh ! brave French 
hearts, ought such a word to be coupled with 
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the name of woman r ought the strong to 
crush the weak ? Friends ! friends ! I trust 
in your strength^ not in our own, for we are 
weak.'* 

Nanette had spoken more to the purpose 
than I had done ; though a child, she knew 
the style of declamation most likely to touch 
French minds ; French penswnnaire as she was, 
she must have done so, else the spirit of the 
schoolbooks she lived amidst and learnt from, 
could have only glanced over her brain, and 
then passed on to nothingness. It did not so ; 
it had formed her character almost into its own 
mould, and often have I smiled at the half 
womanly language she would at times use, 
when her mind aroused itself to reach that 
pitch of thought and speech peculiar to French 
ideas of glory, sentiment, and pathos. A little 
commendation of themselves, a quiet thrust at 
England, a well-aimed shaft sent rig&t into 
their glory-clad ideas of right and wrong, are 
peculiar flowers of rhetoric, that with the 
French are sure to take. They did so in the 
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present instance : a grey-haired, moustachioed 
old fellow standing near us, upon the winding 
up of Nanette*s speech, declared that he had 
been a soldier of the Empire too, swore that he 
would protect his comrade's foster child 
through thick and thin, and seizing her in his 
arms he carried her into the boat as he would 
have done a baby of ten months old. The 
burly peasant who had aflforded us shelter for 
the night, looked midnight thunder at Albert : 
one or two of his stalwart sons held the latter 
in their brawny arms at a respectable distance 
from me, and five or six women, who from 
curiosity had joined our group, with great 
vociferation, crowded round him, and bestowed 
a continual shower of beneficent epithets upon 
him, as elegant and well chosen as those of les 
dames de la Halle. 

Meanwhile Nanette's new protector returned 
from the boat, and imagining from the sight of 
my English composure of countenance, that I 
was less excitable than my young companion, 
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and might therefore chance to dislike his 
summary mode of transporting her to the boat, 
he, with a low bow and great gallantry of 
manner, offered me his arm to lead thither, and 
I was just on the point of taking it, when 
suddenly, I saw a fece that I knew too weU — 
the face of the dead rise up close beside me, and 
I fell fainting back upon the greensward. But 
I was not insensible ; for I heard the people 
gather round me ; I heard the only voice which 
Jiad ever thrilled my heart to its inmost core, 
speaking near me, and presently, with an effort 
to master my emotion, I looked up — I looked 
up with the dreamy, half-senseless gaze of the 
dying, and I saw, indistinctly, but yet suflS- 
ciently to fix the phenomenon before me 
indelibly upon my mind for the recollection of 
after moments — a pale face bending over me, 
kind eyes looking down with deep sympathy 
into mine; — and I put forth my hand, and 
with trembling fingers touched the cold white 
brow I gazed upon — and a cluster of rich 
auburn curls fell upon them. 
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^^ Dead, dead, Frank Kennett/' I murmured 
— ^what should a corpse do here ?'' 

Then, heavily as the lids of my eyes closed 
downwards again, I saw a sad smile steal over 
the countenance that seemed fading from my 
view, and a voice said in the low faltering tones 
of pity — 

*^ Dead ? — Not so, dear lady, I am f^ve, 
and strong enough to help you in this hour 
of need/* 

Then I stood up : then I gazed round me, 
and flaw it was he who supported me, his voice 
that was stilling the various cries and exclama- 
tions, deafening the air around us. I stood up 
leaning on his arm ; I stood before him I so 
bated, and our eyes met — ^wby, why in that 
hour o{ terrible emotion, did be not look, as I, 
as all who knew what had happened between 
us, would have deemed he would look ? — his 
countenance expressive of treachery, broken 
projects, defeated rage — why did an expression 
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of pain^ unmitigated or increased by the pre- 
sence of any other feeling, dwell there ? I know 
not, I know not ; but my glance rested dream- 
ily, wonderingly upon, his for one moment, tiU, 
as if that look had acted upon him like a spell, 
he broke from the grasp of those who restrained 
him, and laying hold of the folds of my doak, 
detained me from the boat. 

*^Go from me you shall not," he uttered 
wildly — ^^ you are mine — you are mine by every 
sacred tie you believe in — mine ! my wife.'* 

** It is false, false ! I am not 1^' I replied, 
*^ those ties you denied — you I loathe — for the 
love of Heaven, kind friends, believe him 
not V' 

And a dozen hands were laid upon himv and 
I was forced from him, and borne into the 
boat. Frank Kennett followed me thither, 
sprang in after me, and with the help of the 
peasant before-mentioned, pushed it off from 
the bank of the river. But again we were 
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stopped ; a wild giasp was laid upon the boat's 
side, a dark face rose from the darker water, 
on the surface of which it floated, as it rippled 
round a jutting hill, that cast its shadow over 
it, and buried it from the pale moonlight — ^Al- 
bert had sprung into the river, was nigh us 
again — his voice thrilled once more in my ears, 
uttering my name in strange, wild, bitter ac- 
cents, till a stroke from the oar which Frank 
Kennett held in his hand, felled him backwards 
into the gurgling waters, and he sank down, 
and we were free. 

But he sank not down to die — I thank thee. 
Almighty One ! — he sank not down to die — 
there was aid from the shore — and he was drag- 
ged back to the river's bank, and I saw him 
rise up as it were, heavily and weakly, and 
gaze after us, as we glided away from the spot 
on which he stood. Then, from our boat, from 
the hand of Frank Kennett, a purse of gold 
was thrown amidst the crowd that surrounded 
him, and his voice rang backwards over the 
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water, carrying these words to them, ^' Keep 
him with you till morning, good fellows — give us 
a fair start.'^ 

And the peasants shouted forwards their as- 
sent to his request, and we glided on swiftly 
and silently towards safety, and that hill-en- 
girdled village, with its picturesque groupings, 
its bitter associations, gradually faded from our 
view\ 

We sped along all silently; save when the 
half suppressed sobs of Nanettte broke in 
upon the stillness around us. For she — poor 
child ! was weeping, as if her heart would break 
— ^with her fair, graceful head Ipng upon my 
shoulder, her arm fast linked within mine, she 
wept, and ever and anon, she would take my 
hands, and clasp them in hers, and lift them to 
her lips, and her soft tears would rain down 
upon them — bitterly enough for one so young ! 
For the child Nanette wept all alone — I did 
not weep — grief had not yet worn itself suffici- 
ently into my mind, to melt it down to softness ; 
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my heart burnt on, its fire unslaked by tears — 
the iron hand of indignation was upon me, 
bracingmysoul'sframeworkup^with its wild fever 
strength. For I was quick to feel, strong to 
will — and even amidst the quiet scenes through 
which we passed, the purple vineyards, the 
yellow cornfields, the verdant orchards, the 
soft undulating hills, decked with their 
castellated chateau-crowns, garbed in the thick 
foliage of wild woodlands, and brooded over by 
the pure, pale, moonlight, that seemed to glide 
downwards firom Heaven upon the invisible 
wings of peace, and to speak an almost heavenly 
quiet to the soul — 1 still was human — I still 
was evil ! strange schemes of vengeance passed 
up from the Tempter's mind to mine, schemes 
that I could have wrought out — ^for I had 
the strength, the will to do so — schemes that 
seized upon me, the swaying flood of thought 
within me with the strong gripe of a hurricane, 
till the reflection of the God Redeemer's love 
glimmered across its troubled darkness, and my 
soul, and heart, and eyes, lifted themselves up 
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from its wiM, surging billows^ to dwell upon 
the fair glance of the heaven above me. And 
there^ in the bright looks of the myriad host of 
distant worlds trembling across its azure vaults 
scintillatingly; unsurely^ like the first weak 
efforts of a childish faith to trust through all the 
bitter trials of life, in the love of the Father 
God,— in the pale, quiet, smile of the patient 
moon, that seemed to speak of a faith more 
mature, sorely tried, yet patiently con- 
quering — ^what read I ? A wise, kind lesson of 
fidih, thou holy sky ! 

For I lifted my glance towards thee, and I 
saw the Spirit of the loving God beaming 
forth through thy pure, pale fece — ^the sheckinah 
of Hi& bright Presence appeared to reach me, my 
beiBg felt encircled by His entity, thickly earth* 
shadowed as it was from mine eyea by tiieir 
veil of mortality, and the pinions of faith that 
had drooped wearily towards the earth, raised 
themselves once more for a strongs flight. 

VOL II. o 
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And for a moment^ in thought my spirit lay 
upon the bosom of Eternity — a speck^ a grain 
of dust in the sight of the Infinite, yet with its 
vision imclouded, its knowledge in comparison 
to its past powers, almost omniscient. It 
glanced back towards the mortal life it had 
fled from — towards that life, whose heavy 
sorrows had thrown such dark shadows over 
its course. Then from their deep gloom it 
travelled back again to the translucent radiance 
in which it[sunned itself, and knew that the more 
intense the heavenly light, towards which it had 
been destined to tread, the deeper must have 
been the darkness cast upon its past mortality. 
Have not the brightest suns ever the blackest 
shadows ? But through those shadows even 
upon the marred earth, amidst its chaotic 
darkness, the soul, when the eagle eye of 
faith enlightens it, tends upwards towards 
Heaven, like a proceeding ray of light reflected 
back to its radiant focus. 

And the passionate feelings of my heart were 
stilled — God given — God proceeding — were not 
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earth's trials to be borne patiently ? read wisely? 
Could not my soul sing poeans of thanksgiving 
amidst them all ? Yes, my God, my God 
Redeemer! my heart could thrill forth its 
spirit-songs of love and praise, for I knew that 
the strength of thy strong right hand was mine ! 
-—holding fast my integrity, with all my soul's 
strength, weak, though that hold might be, 
how could I faint ? Hast thou not said, ^^ Thy 
strength is made perfect in our weakness ?*^ 
When we falter, thou art near to aid. 

So my spirit sings to thee. Lord, its prayerful 
songs of praise — and loves thee, and thanks thee, 
and reverences thee — loves the world's children 
for thy sake, as thou lovest them all, evil 
though they be ; and if at limes it falters back 
from before thy lessons of mercy and purity, 
unto the ways of death, — Father, lead it to thy- 
self again ! forgive it — I am hxmian — ^Thou 
Divine. 

And the hatred my soul had nurtured 

02 
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toivards the matrument of one of my «io8t 
littler triaU; was lost before the knowledge that 
he was but a tool in the hands of the Almighty 
used to fit my souVs framework for its heavenly 
habitation. 

Did the peace of heaven visibly steal ovev my 
^^ountenance^ as these thoughts passed thipugh 
n^y mind ? Perhaps so !-r>-for not tiM Heaven's 
quiet had visited my soul did I hear Frank 
Kennetf s voice address me. He had feaved 
to meet griePs hurricane, he almost trembled 
a^ h^ met It^ 4^41y Cf^ He did i^pt Qf^ll v^e 
by %^ na^ie wtuch he k^)9w \ could b^ h^to 
%94 iMpk frouitf when h^ (^tqw «iy ^tfc^tipft 
tg himfi^lfr-^ only laid his hapd. Qn loin^^ 
{Old spoke that which he wished to say, ajod I 
t|^ed round, and listened to him. 

lie asked im where I wislwJ ^ S^ ^^^ ^« 
should arrive at Angers. 

<^To Paris/' I answered, ^staraight to this 
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child's school — there she is safe— aiid thete 
only^ fbr since EUis^ my brother^ and Madame 
Boniface^ her adopted mother^ ate away^ 
Madame Beauvoisin is her only friend left* 
The latter lady must be informedof her history^ 
and told to keep her close, till Mr. Cunningham 
claims and acknowledges her, as he must do 
when he knows she is his father's ward/' 

" Cunningham is in London,'^ rejoined Frank 
Kennett hesitatingly, ^^ shall I write and ex- 
plain these circumstances to him— -or you ?*' 

^' You, '^ I answered, after one bitter 
moment's silence, ^^one need not deepen a 
given wound with one's own hand/' 

And then we were silent, till I added — 

"But you must also tell Mr. Cunningham 
that he had best not make any stir in this 
matter till my brother returns to Paris; he will 
not be able to substantiate any evidence as to 
the identity of Nanette, and the young Juliet— 
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Elwin^ 1 ill he sees him — then^ indeed^ he must 
do so ; though it should bring him a sore trial — 
a bitter shame: to preserve ones integrity pure 
and free from spot^ b better than the avoidance 
of a false stigma/^ 

Again we were wordless for a few minutes^ 
till my companion once more broke silence^ by 
saying — 



*^ And you — whither would you go ? 



>j 



^^ To Paris, also ; there to live till my 
brother returns from his present voyage^ — Is 
this Angers ? God be praised ! ^' 
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C H AFTER VIII. 



itiY plans for the safe bestowal of Nanette 
within the sure precincts of Madame Beauvoisin's 
school were wrought out. Under the protection 
of Frank Kennett, Nanette and I safely reached 
Paris. There we all separated : Frank Ken- 
nett went over to England, to give visible and 
tangible proofs of his existence to a widowed 
mother, who had been distressed by a report of 
his severe illness at the inn near our Chateau, 
and which, in fact, from the ignorance of the 
people about him, would have proved fatal, had 
not Mr. Cunningham insisted upon his having 
the first medical aid from the neighbouring 
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town^ and walked thither in the middle of the 
night to fetch it; Nanette returned to her 
school ; and I took lodgings in the environs of 
Paris^ and earned a temporary subsistence by 
my needle — ever and anon writing to Nanette 
to know whether Ellis had returned to Paris^ 
and visited Madame Beauvoisin. 

Thus passed a fortnight; during which time 
I heard no news from England^ Albert^ or Ellis. 
One evening, however, at the commencement 
of the third week, just as I ^ as folding up my 
work to take a cup of tea, my hostess hac 
brought me up, Ellis walked in, and after ouj 
first greetings were over, took a chair by m; 
side, and with an anxious, and rather a grave 
expression of countenance, asked me to explain 
the circumstances of our flight from Chateai; 
Gontin, and the reason why I had left my hus 
band. 

Nanette, as I had desired her, had not toU 
him any of the particulars of that eventful night 
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but had only said, I had hastily re-conducted 
her to Madame Beauvoisin's school, when ap» 
priied through some accidental circumstance 
that she was no other than the little Juliet 
Elwin. From Nanette he learnt my address^ 
and instantly came to me to learn more. 

It was well that I had taken good courage of 
God and my own heart before that moment of 
revelation canie ; else how could I have borne 
to witness my own dear brother's grief? 

I spoke, and he listened ; I did not speak 
hotly — ^no, I had schooled myself to wiser ways 
— and yet, like the hold of the fingers of a red 
hot hand, one by one pressed down upon the 
quivering flesh, till the grasp of their united 
structures was complete, came down that grief 
upon his heart,— came itdown,andfrom it crush- 
ed out every feeling, save that of bitter, un- 
quenchable wrath. The lips and teeth com- 
pressed together with iron-like tenacity; the 
band, lying on the table before me, with its 
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broad teins starting out like knotted cords^ the 
eyes burning inwardly as it were with the flash 
of the vivid lightning, told me the terrible im- 
pression the intelligence I gave him, had har- 
rowed into his soul. And anon — ^unheeding my 
presence, speaking out from the whirlwind of 
strife within his own spirit, came one low, quick 
cry for vengeance. But my hand was laid upon 
his, and my glance curbed down the bitter in- 
tensity of rage his own expressed too strongly. 

*^ Vengeance belongs to a Higher Arm than 
ours, Ellis, '^ I said ; " give him but justice — 
that will crush him to the earth.'' 

He started at the sound of my voice — ^for 
some few minutes he had listened but to the 
spirit-utterance of his own thoughts. He turned 
round and looked up, as I leant over him, and 
his burning eyes grew dim as they met mine — 
dim with slowly gathering tears that I grew sick 
at the sight of, till their image swept over my 
brain-— and touched my heart, and opened the 
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fountain of its tears. I had not wept at the 
injury done to myself by him I could not name 
— it came not from a heart I loved — ^therefore 
my heart could only burn beneath its wrong ; 
but when that wrong struck its fangs of grief 
into the soul of one I loved, like I loved you, 
my own dear brother! — Ellis darling, Ellis 
darling, my heart wept freely — my tears flowed 
fast. 

An hour passed 5 and we were planning out 
the scheme of Nanette's restoration to her ori- 
ginal name and rank — calmly, though the cry 
for vengeance was not hushed in my brother's 
heart — calmly, though grief had not lessened in 
my own. Ellis knew many circumstances 
relating to her, which proved a vast amount of 
evidence in her favour, which I shall relate here- 
after. I could confirm a few of them, and we 
were in the midst of our consultations on the 
subject, when suddenly a knock at the door of 
the room startled us both, and a person we least 
expected to see entered the apartment) — no less 
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ordinary a personage than Mr. Canningham, 
Je88. 

He did not bo^^ he did not offer any phrase 
of greeting, condolence, or wonder at the 
events of the past month, or the sight of Ellis ; 
bat he walked straight ap to me, and placing 
in my hands some papers, bade me read them. 
I glig^ced hastily at them, they were certificates 

of my marriage at N. from the two 

witnesses present at the ceremony, who by oath 
identified the minister they had seen per- 
forming it, with the minister of their own 
parish, and therefore proved it to be a valid 
one. I looked up from the papers ere I had 
read it half through. 

" It was but a threat after all, to mould me 
to his will,** I said, " a mean threat — ^the fallacy 
of which, for fear of the world's shame, he 
imagined I would never question. A word 
could have crushed it.^* 

Mr. Cminingham then spoke. 
Kennett explained all the circumBtances 
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relating to the affair^" he said^ ^^ and I hastened 
to destroy the falsehood at once before any 
machinations could be put in force to further 
it. But those papers will scarcely be safe in 
your keeping, Mrs. Elwin^ you had better give 
them back to me/* 

I knew the advice was good and gave them 
back. Then I thanked him for his prompt 
kindness ; then he offered me the shelter of 
his sister's roof. I refused it — 

** I shall live with ray brother, if Albert 
does not claim me back again/* I said. 

Ellis and Mr. Cunningham advised, entreated, 
prayed that I would not think of going back 
to Albert. 

But 1 rejoined, ever and ever, for I 
knew it waft the right* ^' What I know is best, 
that I strive to will, to do ; if he wills I 
must go back to him — life is not a game of 
pleasure or peace, but of duty. ** 
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Then I explained my views with respect td 
the line of conduct they ought to pursue with 
regard to Nanette's restoration to her property 
and name^ and told them that^ if no other wit- 
ness could prove her claims to them^ I would 
do so— since I had heard an unwilling confession 
of guilt from my husband's own lips — since I 
knew Nanette to be identical with the ghastly 
little child I had seen at Ingledon House^ in 
the Lady Giulia's chamber, the year before my 
marriage. But they answered there would be 
no need of my evidence, since they had other 
proofs of the truth, plain enough, when arranged 
in due order, to force Albert to capitulate to 
them upon their own terms. They further 
said that the matter should be arranged quietly, 
that neither Nanette or themselves wished to 
publish the transactions of the past, but would 
take all care that not a breath of their real 
nature should circulate abroad. And I was 
thankful. And then — for it was near mid- 
night — Mr. Cunningham took his leave — and 
presently after Ellis did the same, although in 
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the first instance he begged me to go with him 
to his own home> and said that he would never 
trust me out of his sight or care again if he 
could help it. But I hare a will of my own, 
Jess ; and I wished to stay the night in my 
present lodgings^ to arrange some matters^ ere 
I left them. — So Ellis at last went away, too, 
forcing a promise from me, however, that I 
would be ready at a certain time on the next 
morning to leave the place I was then in, and 
go and dwell with him. And to this arrange, 
ment I consented with pleasure, for it brought 

« 

with it to my mind the vision of a future of 
comparative peace. 

A future never to be realized, Jess ; that 
night, as I sat by the dying embers of the 
hearth fire, holding one of thought's long vigils, 
over the past, over that which was to come, I 
heard a footstep en the stairs leading towards 
my room — a footstep 1 recognised too well, 
and my eyes turned with a glance of fear towards 
the door, which I felt would soon open beneath 
the grasp of one my heart almost hated, yet 
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the presence of whom it knew it was right to 
suffer^ without an effort to escape from it« 
And in a few moments more Albert stood at 
my side, with his deep, dark eyes fixed enqoir* 
ingly upon my countenance, seeking, parhaps^ 
to read in mine the reason of my quiet 
endurance of his approach. There was a 
trembling of the heart within me, Jess; 
a sick, sick trembling, and then I spoke. 

** You are come for me,** I said, " I am 
ready to go with you.** 

" I am come for you,** he repeated in a voice 
so hoarse and hollow that I could scarcely 
hear it — and you will go with me ; for you are — 
that which I know you scarcely wish yourself 
to be— my wife. 

" I know it,'* I answered, ** I have had proofs 
of the reality of the marriage from a siu'C hand — 
I am yours again/* And I stood up. 

^^ Am I to go with you now ?** I asked, as 
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I gathered up my out-door clothing from a 
chair beside me. 

'^ No V he repeated^ and he linked my arm 
in his, and stepped forwards towards the door, 
and then stood still ; for, as he did so, a weak- 
ness of the soul crept over me, a strange 
impulse from within moved me to tears, and 
by the aid of the dawning light of day, then 
streaming in through the open window before 
which we passed, he saw them, and once 
more as of old, the same strange deep look of 
pain grew to life within his eyes, and once 
more mine met it, and my soul was shaken to 
its innermost depths, and my heart seemed to 
struggle against the deep feelings of dislike, of 
fear it cherished for him beside whose own it 
beat. 

The Spirit of God ! He never wholly for- 
sakes the children of clay ; ever and anon till 
death, through the ocean of evil with which 
they envelope themselves, he pierces to its 
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deepest fountain, and for a moment, dries up 
its tainted springs before the strength of His 
glorious approach, till the soul, feeling its sin, 
strives to cling for one moment to its pure 
Creator. Holy and Ever Loving One, is it well 
for a spirit in which thine own, in its great 
love dwells frequently, to turn from thy kindred 
presence in the mind of one, who, when thou 
comest to him at long intervals, though he 
rarely prays for the closing of thy wings within 
its temple shrine, still hears thy secret, warn- 
ing voice ? No, Lord of all Light and Mercy, 
there, if thou descendest to speak in thy 
sanctifying love, through the sinner's remorse, 
or penitence, or prayer, though it be in the 
heart of the vilest that thy light may shine, 
there I acknowledge the power of thy presence, 
under whatever form I meet thee, there bow 

before thee, yield thee full worship, and in 
the love of the Spirit, the love, thine own 
exceeding love taught me, rise up and hear 
thy voice thrilling through the heart of the 
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most evil, as through mine — and the sinner 
becomes my brother — for dwellest thou not 
in him ? mine injurer becomes my friend — ^for 
hath not my Father God spoken to him ? 

And I wept — not for myself, but Albert — 
since for myself my heart had only burnt be- 
neath the influence of grief, till its fire-scorch 
had shrivelled up its strength, and wore the 
life out of it — I wept — ^and presently I 
looked up, and our eyes met again. Did he 
see that in that moment my heart clung to his ? 
Did he feel how I could have loved him, had 
the past been redeemed, the future uncrippled 
by a debt of sin ? I know not, I know not — 
but clasped in his embrace, in dreamy silence, 
in lost hate, heart to heart, lip to lip, for some 
seconds we stood, till my own voice broke the 
spell which had fallen upon us. 

'' Do the right, Albert," I heard if say in the 



X 
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strai^e^ dim whispering tones of a&ltering beeri, 
'^ do the right~6od will be with us Ihen/' 

But I was cast from him^ and he stood erect^ 
— the stem dark look came back to his eyes> 
the frown to his brow. 

^' Have our souls for a siugle second shot 
across the gulph that lies between them^ and 
mingled as in one ?'' he said in the oold^ snem^ 
ing tones of old. "Aye ! but the deeper now 
through that moment's interruption of their 
wide divergence, separate their pathways ; that 
which I have done* still must I do — can the 
Ethiopian change his skin^ or the leopard his 
spots ?'' 

Oh ! I clung to him then, Jessie, — and spoke 
words of entreaty and of prayer — but of no 
avail were they. 

" Come forth with me, Constance," he said, 
"the time flies fast — and we leave France 
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shortly— words^ and prayers^ and tears pass but 
as with the touch of feathers over my mind — 
come forth with me." 

And we went forth ; and two days afterwards 
we left Paris. 
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